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Every Wednesday—Threepence 

ATLANTIC ADVENTURE 


Brave experiment on an ocean raft 

LIVING ON FOOD AND WATER FROM FISH 

^nother expedition in the Kon-Tiki style is being carried out 
by five young adventurers who plan to cross the Atlantic 
on a raft, obtaining their food and water from the sea. 


Their leader. Dr. Alain-Louis Bompard, a French heart- 
specialist, seeks to prove that wrecked sailors and airmen can 
gather enough food and drinking water from the sea to keep 
themselves alive—if they know how. 


The voyage of the five “volun¬ 
tary shipwrecked sailors ”, is from 
Monaco to Cuba, and their large 
raft is equipped with a special kind 
of rail. Their intention is to keep 


BRUSH WITH A BRUSH 

In Cliff Street, Whitby, a sweep's 
brush coming up through a chim¬ 
ney disturbed seagulls which had 
built their nest among the pots. 

Joined by a number of others the 
parent' birds circled round with 
loud screeches, and then began to 
attack the intruding brush. They 
swooped down on it, and when 
they found it did not hit back they 
began to tug at the bristles. 

This went on for a considerable 
time until the sweep inside the 
house withdrew the brush and the 
gulls returned to their nest, which 
had not been disturbed. 


DANE OF 2000 YEARS 
AGO 

The body of an Iron-Age man, 
who is thought to have been slain 
2000 years ago as a human sacri¬ 
fice to the goddess of fertility, 
Nerthus, has been found in an 
amazingly good state of preserva¬ 
tion in a Danish bog. 

It was of magnificent physique 
and strength, and his delicately 
outlined hands indicate that he 
may have been a tribal leader who 
had no need to do manual labour. 


The facial features are still 
visible, and red hair is still firmly 
attached to his scalp. 



A member of the Women's Royal 
Air Eoree Hand at Uxbridge, 
Middlesex, seen at rehearsal. 


alive by catching fish and squeez¬ 
ing fresh water from them. 

It sounds somewhat fantastic, 
but Dr. Bompard has for six 
months been carrying out research 
on this problem at the Oceano¬ 
graphic Institute at Monaco. 

He points out that it is theoretic¬ 
ally possible for a castaway to keep 
himself alive by drinking half a 
litre of sea water (less than a pint) 
a day—so long as he drinks no 
more and begins his briny doses 
on the first day. What usually 
happens is that the castaway re¬ 
sists the desire to drink salt water 
for as long as possible, and when 
he can hold out no longer, drinks 
too much and dies. 

LIFE-SAVING EQUIPMENT 

But Dr. Bompard wants to save 
such people from having to drink 
any sea water, and he recommends 
emergency equipment which he 
would like to see placed in all 
rubber dinghies and lifeboats. 
This consists of a fishing line, a 
press like those used for squeezing 
fruit juice (to be used for crushing 
water from fish), a nylon filter, and 
a half-litre measure. 

He has found that fish can be 
pressed to yield one third of its 
weight in water which is both fresh 
and drinkable. The sailor or air- 
man can thus eat or “drink” fish, 
whether cooked or Taw. 

He must, however, protect him¬ 
self from scurvy, and that is where 
the nylon filter comes in. By 
leaving, the filter in the surround¬ 
ing sea for an hour and a half he 
can collect 100 grammes of plank¬ 
ton, minute marine creatures rich 
in the anti-scorbutic vitamin C. 

NOTING THE EFFECTS 

The five men will be busy fish¬ 
ing as they cross the Atlantic, and 
they have on board the raft a 
laboratory in which they will 

examine the effects on themselves 
of this strange method of gaining 
nourishment and liquid. 

They will also test various life¬ 
saving contrivances, notably a 
radio transmitter in a waterproof 
container. This is worked by hand 
and clockwork, and sends out con¬ 
tinuously an SOS on three 

distress-signal wavelengths. 

Dr. Bompard hopes that the 
results of his and his fellow 

voyagers’ tests will save many 

shipwrecked people from dying of 
hunger and thirst. 

The expedition is being financed 
by a Dutch scientist, M. Schat. 




THE INDIANS, BY REX ALSTON—See page 5 
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With two gloves hut only one pad, Freddy Dennis strides 


BRISK BUSINESS 
FOR BEES 

Many beekeepers in this country 
are not worrying about obtaining 
large supplies of honey ; they are 
profiting more by loaning their 
bees out to farmers for pollinating 
the flowers of food crops. 

In a recent experiment it was 
found that when the wind trans¬ 
mitted pollen in a screened section 
of clover, only five to ten per cent 
of the seed was set; when ordinary 
insects carried the pollen in 
another section 40 to 50 per cent 
was set, but when a colony of bees 
were let loose the amount of seed 
set was between 80 and 90 per cent. 

Years ago. before the bees’ 
pollinating record was proved, 
farmers would charge a .beekeeper 
five shillings a month for. placing 
his hives on their land to gather 
honey. Nowadays farmers will 
pay several times this sum to hire 
a colony for three weeks to pollin¬ 
ate fruit trees and bushes, beans, 
mustard, clover, and other crops. 


ABOARD WITH DAD 
AND GRANDDAD 

Jan Ake Olofson, 16-year-old 
deckboy in the Swedish ship 
Kristina Thorden, has his grand¬ 
father as well as his father on 
board to keep an eye on him! 

This is possibly the first case 
of three generations of the same 
family serving in an ocean-going 
ship, although it often happens in 
barges and coastal cra-ft. 

Jan Ake's father is master, and 
his grandfather fourth mate, of the 
Kristina Thorden. His grand¬ 
father, who is 73 years old, was 
previously' in command of 
schooners in the Baltic and North 


undaunted to the crease at Victoria Park, London. 


SLIPPERY AS AN EEL 

A Scottish fisherman caught a 
well-grown eel in a Scottish burn, 
intending to use it as bait, and put 
it in an accumulator jar in six 
inches of water, with a foot of 
smooth glass sides above. Next 
morning the eel was missing. 

Later, his wife found her vacuum 
cleaner working badly, and on 
opening it found the eel, thickly 
covered with carpet fluff but still 
quite lively. 

As a reward for its ingenuity, the 
eel was then returned to the burn. 


SIGNALS FROM BELOW 

All British submarines are to be¬ 
fitted with a new type of distress 
signal—a marker buoy which, 
when released, rises to the surface 
and sends out its signals. 

The buoy is fitted with a radar 
reflector, a visual reflector, a radio 
transmitter, and a telescopic mast 
which automatically extends as 
it breaks surface. 

Experiments with it were begun 
two years ago, after the submarine 
Truculent was sunk. 


HOME-SEEKING ON A 
MOTOR-CYCLE 

An adventurous young English¬ 
man is exploring the plains and 
jungles of East Africa on a motor¬ 
cycle, looking for somewhere to 
make his home. 

Last year Tim Hamilton- 
Fletcher made a motor-cycling trip 
round the world, but when he re¬ 
turned to England he felt the itch 
to be on the move again. Realis¬ 
ing, however, that sooner or later 
he would have to settle down, he 
thought Africa might do, took ship 
with his machine to Cape Town 
earlier this year. Then he decided 
to set out to see something of the 
vast continent. 

Recently he toured round Salis¬ 
bury, Southern Rhodesia, studying 
farming methods, then left for the 
northern wilds and Nairobi. And 
after Nairobi? He has not yet 
made up his mind, but he will 
probably return to England before 
becoming a stay-at-home some¬ 
where in Africa. 

Tim Hamilton-FIetcher has the 
questing spirit that founded the 
British Commonwealth. 


Sea, and this is actually the first 
time he has served in a power- 
driven vessel. ; • 

Jan's great-grandfather was a 
lighthouse-keeper, while many of 
his cousins and uncles command 
steamers. He himself has already 
served on a sail-rigged training 
ship. Sea water certainly runs in 
his veins. 


HER BIG FAMILY 

Mrs. Florence Maud Rowley, 
who died at Whangarei, New Zea¬ 
land, recently, aged 88, left 144 
direct decendants. • She . had a 
family of 12 children, of whom' 
six are living, 43 grandchildren, 84 
great-grandchildren, and eleven 
great-great-grandchildren. 
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PUNS TO STRENGTHEN THE 
COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 
T*he Council of Europe, whose recent meetings at Strasbourg 
have revealed many problems, faces a critical stage in its 
development. The question statesmen have been trying to 
solve is:, how much of Europe’s work towards unity should 
be given to this experimental Parliament? 


Many of the delegates of the 15 
nations of the Council have plans 
of different kinds to make the 
Council a thriving assembly able 
to keep democracy safe for the 
cilizens of Europe, and they discuss 
them vigorously. Why then has 
progress not been quicker? 

The Council was founded just 
over three years ago, not to make 
laws—indeed, it has no power to 
do so—but, by the public dis¬ 
cussions of its members, Europe’s 
M.P.s, to stir public Opinion to 
realisation of such vital matters as 
the common heritage Europeans 
share. 

GREATER FREEDOM 

For the- first time in history, 
M.P.s of a European Assembly 
have the right to express European 
hopes and aspirations. All agree 
that this is the true way of 
democracy and the right way to 
make progress. 

Democracy would eventually be 
under international surveillance, 
and the nations safeguarded from 
a return of jack-booted dictators. 

Many of the M.P.s in the House 
of Europe have also been pressing 
for individual countries to give 
more and more authority to the 
Council, and make it-in effect an 
executive Parliament in Europe 
with the power to make laws for 
all the Member Nations. 

Unlike these M.P.s, who are 
free to express their own opinions, 
the Committee of Ministers, who 
form the deciding body of the 
Council, and also represent their 
own governments, are more 
cautious over any recommenda¬ 
tion which means the surrender cf 
their country's sovereignty. Too 
much speed and too little caution 
might indeed bring into being a 
European Parliament in which the 
M.P.s would have a lot of power 
and no firm set of responsibilities 
in exercising it. 

MR. EDEN’S PLAN 

Again, so many organisations 
have now arisen in Europe that 
they sometimes seem to over¬ 
shadow the Council. There are, 
for example, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, which- looks 
after defence, and the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion, which is concerned with trade 
and.finance. 

Moreover, the European Defence 
Community is, too, evolving a con¬ 
stitution, which might fairly seem 
an appropriate job for the 
Council of Europe. 

How then can the Council of 
Europe be fitted in amidst ajl these 
organisations—which are in no 
way rivals—and be' allotted well- 
defined responsibilities? 

Mr. Anthony Eden, Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary, has suggested 
that, to meet the difficulties, the 
Council of the 15 nations should 
be re-modelled and associated with 

Continued at Foot of next column 


LOVELY ENNERDALE 
CHANGES HANDS 

Beautiful Ennerdale Water in 
the Lake District has been bought 
by Whitehaven Corporation for 
£10,999, but by an unwritten 
agreement the public are to retain 
their old privileges. They will still 
be able to wander beside the lake, 
along rough and winding paths, 
admiring the grey, gaunt heights 
and gentle slopes mirrored in its 
waters. 

We may now trust that Enncr- 
dale’s solemn beauty is safeguarded 
for ever. Some time ago there was 
a threat that the level of the lake 
would be raised to provide water 
for a rayon factory that was to be 
built nearby; butTiappily the pro¬ 
ject was dropped and Ennerdale 
remains much as Wordsworth saw 
and loved it. 

It was in the' churchyard over¬ 
looking the lake that, in the spring 
of 1800, Wordsworth wrote The 
Brothers. He was surprised'to find 
the churchyard a green field with 
no gravestones, and in his poem 
the priest explained: 

I Vc have no' need of names and 
epitaphs. 

Nor symbols, sir, to tell us that 
plain talc : 

The thought of death sits easy on 
the man 

Who has been born and dies 
among the mountains. 


BEARDED VIKINGS 

Denmark is a country of clean¬ 
shaven men, but in the little town 
of Frederiksund 600 men, 40 per 
cent of tile total, are at present 
wearing beards. .They have grown 
them specially, so that they look 
the part when appearing in a 
pageant as Vikings, welcoming 
King Skjold on the shore of the 
local fiord. 

Sellers of razor blades and 
shaving soap are experiencing a 
slump, but photographers are 
reaping a harvest, for the towns¬ 
men, the whiskery ones, want 
portraits of themselves in all their 
bearded glory before the festival 
ends, on June 16,.and they cease to 
be Vikings. ' 


the European Defence Community 
of six nations, all of whom are 
represented in the Council. 

Another . advantage of Mr. 
Eden’s scheme is that the Schuman 
Plan for creating a European coal 
and steel community would also be 
linked with the Council. 

In short, the Council of Europe 
would be given vital work to do, 
serving as the International Parlia¬ 
ment for these new communities of 
interests, and any others which 
may be created by further co¬ 
operation in Europe. 


Hospital’s 100 th 
birthday 

London’s famous Hospital for 
Sick Children, in Great Ormond 
Street, last week celebrated a 
hundred years of good work. 

A Thanksgiving Service was held 
on Monday at St. Martin-in-the 
Fields, and the next day the 
Princess Royal unveiled a statue 
of St. Nicholas, which had been set 
up in memory of Viscount South- 
wood, chairman of the hospital 
from 1939 to 1946. She then laid 
the foundation stone of a new out¬ 
patients department. 

On the Wednesday, celebrations 
ended, fittingly, in a parly attended 
by 250 children who had at some 
time been patients in the hospital, 
and each took a parent along. The 
highlight of the party was a dis¬ 
play of ballet by 16 of the children, 
with Peter Pan prominent, as be¬ 
comes a fairy godfather. 

When the Ormond Street Hospi¬ 
tal opened (on St. Valentine’s Day, 
1852) it was the only one for 


Light relief 



Not a strange new pet, but a 
model chimpanzee which is to he 
part of the illuminations at 
Ramsgate’s Festival of Light. 

children in the whole of England. 
Its founders were Dr. Charles West 
and Dr. Henry Bence-Jones, and 
they could little have dreamed that 
it would one day have a world¬ 
wide reputation. It then had only 
ten beds ; now, in a single year, it 
lays healing, kindly hands on as 
many as 7500 young patients in 
its wards, and 136,000 out-patients. 

Queen Victoria was the hospital’s 
first patron, and Charles Dickens 
one of its foremost supporters. 


NAPOLEONIC SHIPS 

Model warships made by French 
prisoners-of-war in Napoleonic 
times will be among the many art 
treasures on show at the Antique 
Dealers’ Fair, which will open on 
June 11 at Grosvenor House. 

Beautifully - fashioned scale 
models, they are ■ made of ivory, 
bone, and wood. The prisoners 
used parts made from meat bones, 
copper nails for the guns, and hair 
from their pigtails and beards to 
make the rigging. 

Many of the prisoners were pro¬ 
fessional ivory-carvers, . jewellers, 
and watchmakers, and the work 
was of high quality ; so much so, 
that one of them sold a six-inch 
model of a ship for £40. 


The Children’s Newspaper, June 7, 1952 


News From Everywhere 


LINK WITH HANNIBAL 

Remains of elephants have been 
discovered during excavations at 
Cannae,- Italy, where Hannibal 
defeated the Romans in 216 b.c. 

Proceeds of the Smuts Memorial 
Fund, £150,000, have been handed 
over to Cambridge University for 
study of the Commonwealth. 

British Railways are converting 
89 carriages into completely 
equipped camping coaches. Accom¬ 
modating six to eight people, they 
will be placed at seaside resorts 
and inland beauty spots. 

Ten London buses and five 
Green Line coaches have been sold 
for service in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. 

The Paris Symphony Orchestra 
was recently conducted by an 
eleven-year-old boy, Alain 
Lombar. 

THAT WANTS BEATING 

It has been calculated that if a 
carpet is not swept for a year it 
will collect about a pound of dust 
for every ten square inches. 

. Councillor C. W. 'Bridgman has 
followed in the footsteps of his 
father and grandfather and been 
elected Mayor of Lichfield. 

A 45-mile’canal linking Amster¬ 
dam with the Rhine was opened by 
Queen Juliana recently, i 

Children at Doubs, Eastern 
France, have been so successful at 
catching trout with Gruyere cheese 
as bait that there are hardly any 
of these fish left in the district. 

The Queen Alexandra Royal 
Army Nursing Corps celebrates its 
jubilee this week. 

SMITH, MAJOR—JONES, MINOR 

There are 800,000 people in 
England and Wales named Smith 
and 550,000 named Jones. 

A chain of first-aid posts 
equipped with medical supplies 
and mountain rescue gear is to be 
set up in the Lake District. 

Britain is to sell Russia £850,000 
worth of cured herrings and to buy 
from her £50,000 worth of canned 
salmon and crabmeat. 

New Zealand is sending more 
meat to Britain this year than 
Australia and Argentine together. 


JUST IN TIME 

An Oklahoma schoolgirl was 
awarded a certificate for not having 
been late or absent from school in 
four years. An hour later she was 
sent home—she had caught 
measles. 

With her mast shortened by 43 
feet, the Empress of Scotland re¬ 
cently sailed up the St. Lawrence 
to Montreal—the biggest vessel 
ever to do so. 

Two British cars in America 
recently won their classes in 
”,miles-per-gallon ” races. One, a 
Morris Minor, covered 41.63 miles 
on an American gallon, which is 
Jess than ours, and the other, a 
Hillman Minx, covered 34.5 miles. 

THOUGHTFUL 

Coffee and pastries are provided 
for early-morning queuers for 
tickets at- a Copenhagen theatre. 

Money earned by the London 
Transport Lost Property Offices 
(the small fees charged for the re¬ 
turn of property, and so on) 
resulted in £20,000 being passed to 
the staff's benevolent fund and 
sports and social functions. 

Children at Trinity Baptist 
Sunday School, Bexleyheath, Kent, 
have collected more than 16,000 
farthings in a year for the Baptist 
Missionary Society. 

Mr. Peter Wright, of St. Albans, 
Hertfordshire, has set up a record 
for model aircraft of the 24 c.c. 
class with a speed of 105 m.p.h. 

UNDER SHELLFIRE 

Thousands of small snails fell 
from the sky during a storm at 
Oran, in North Africa, recently, 
and made roads for two square 
miles impassable. 

Canada, which says it is the 
only civilised country in the world 
without a National Library, is con¬ 
sidering establishing one. 

A farm dog at Southwell, Not¬ 
tinghamshire, seeks out hen's eggs 
laid in remote spots and brings 
them back to the farm. 

A new method of teaching law 
by combining the best features in 
the British, and American systems 
of instruction is to be started next 
year at Christ Church, Oxford 
University. 
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IN THE 1C A cotton region of Peru, 50 deep wells, 
are being drilled in barren land for an irrigation 
scheme which will double the cultivated area. 


A NEW HARBOUR on which work is starting 
- a t Tema, 18 miles east of Accra on the Gold | 
Coast, is to cost eleven million pounds and take 
five years to build. 


A BELT OF TREES is to be planted to 
halt the spread of the Great Indian 
Desert in Rajasthan. See news columns 


A NEW ZEALAND salt company 
is preparing to harvest thousands of 
tons of salt this year from crystallising 
ponds in Lake Grasmere, a shallow 
lagoon near Cook Strait. 


SCHOOLDAY OF 
11 HOURS 

Schoolchildren who grumble at 
conditions in modern schools will 
be interested in an Isle of Wight 
grammar school’s rules of 1686. 
These reveal that school hours 
were then from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. in 
summer and only an hour shorter 
in winter, and that the unfortunate 
upper forms were allowed to speak 
only in Latin. 

These rules can be seen at an 
exhibition now open at Caris- 
brooke Castle. Its object is to 
make local history more real and 
vivid by displaying actual docu¬ 
ments written and handled by our 
forefathers. 

Town charters, royal decrees, 
local account books, and even a 
cypher letter written by King 
Charles I while planning to escape 
from the castle, all help to make 
history live. 


EAGLES ATTACK > 
SHEEP 

Tlie golden eagle—a protected 
bird—is on the increase in the 
West of Scotland. Six eyries are 
known in Mull, and five pairs of 
eagles have been observed during 
the past few weeks. 

For many years, naturalists have, 
disputed claims' that the golden 
eagle attacks and devours sheep 
and lambs. 

Now this is challenged by Mr. 
T. H. L. MacDonald, the laird of 
Barguillean, in North Argyll, 
whose keeper discovered two 
eagles attacking a lamb and ewe 
in a gully, and has observed similar 
attacks before 


FOREST TO HALT A DESERT 


A great plan to halt the spread 
of a desert in India has been 
worked out, and the first part of 
the scheme, to cost-£200,000, has 
just begun in Rajasthan. The whole 
plan is expected to cost £10,000,000 
and take something like 20 years 
to complete. 

The Great Indian Desert, often 
called the Creeping Desert, already 
covers 80,000 square miles, or six 
per cent of the total area of India, 
and is advancing at the rate of half 
a mile a year. 

To stop this encroachment, as 


IRISH HAMLET AT 
ELSINORE 

Ireland’s greatest actor, Michael 
MacLiammoir, is to play Hamlet 
at Kronborg Castle, near Elsinore, 
Denmark, when guest performers 
of the Dublin Gate Theatre enact 
the tragedy there from June 12 to 
June 21. 

Open-air plays at Kronborg, 
Shakespeare's own setting for 
Hamlet, began in 1937, when Sir 
Laurence Olivier took the part. 
Since then American, German, 
Finnish, Swedish, and two British 
companies have visited Elsinore. 


NIGERIA’S NEW 
CATHEDRAL 

A start was made on Nigeria's 
new Cathedral at Onitsha, two and 
a half years ago—with very little 
money but a great deal of deter¬ 
mination. 

Some £28,000 has been raised, 
and the lady chapel was recently 
finished and consecrated. 


well as to try to reclaim some of 
the areas overrun by the desert, a 
great forest belt of trees is to be 
planted. The work has begun on 
planting the windbelt on the south 
of the desert along the Luni river, 
and making a forest in the area 
between the river and the Aravalli 
range of hills. 

Part of the area threatened is in 
the fertile plains of the upper 
Ganges, and the agricultural future 
of a great part of India depends 
upon the success of this great 
scheme. See World Map 

THEY ARE ALL GOOD 
! SCOUTS 

Eleven-year-old Wolf Cub Billy 
Glendon, of the 5th Isleworth, has 
lain flat on his back in an iron 
lung for two years; but he has 
never been heard to complain. He 
has been awarded the Cornwell 
Certificate. 

Letters of Commendation have 
been awarded to John Howliston, 
17-year-old Senior Scout of the 
30th Crosby, Liverpool Troop, and 
to Alec Batey, eleven-year-old 
Scout of the 1st Howden-le-Wear, 
Bishop Auckland, Troop. 

When a school friend seriously 
injured himself by falling through 
a glass partition,>John applied first 
aid. Alec saved his four-year-old 
sister when her dress caught alight. 
He flung her to the ground and 
beat out the flames with his bare 
hands. 

As Alec Batey said modestly 
afterwards: “ We learn it all at the 
Scouts.” 


WHAT IS THE 
NEAR EAST? 

For a long time people have 
been speaking of the Far East, 
Near East, and Middle East, with¬ 
out knowing exactly what they 
mean. 

Now the National Geographical 
Society of America have suggested 
that everybody should agree to 
certain definitions. 

The Far East should include 
China, the Mongolian Republic, 
Korea, Japan, the Philippines, 
lndo-China, Thailand, Burma, 
Malaya, and Indonesia. 

The Middle East should include 
Pakistan, India, Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, and 
Ceylon. 

The Near East should include 
Turkey, Cyprus, Syria, Lebanon, 
Israel, Jordan, Egypt, Iraq, Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, and the Hejaz. 


WEED-KILLER TRAIN 

The weed-killer train sprays the 
whole length of railway track from 
Scotland to London twice a year. 
The train is made up of an engine, 
brake van, two tankers full of a 
solution of sodium chlorate, two 
crew cars, and a guard's van. 

The crew wear goggles and over¬ 
alls and operate the spraying 
nozzles while the train travels at 
over 40 miles an hour. 

The solution—at some 150 
gallons a mile—kills the weeds that 
tend to appear among the chip- 
’pings on the permanent way, and 
if permitted to grow would soon 
throw the track out of true align¬ 
ment 
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California, here we eonie ! 

Peter Benson, 12, and Royston Reavely, 13, both at Shipcote 
School, Gateshead, will leave England in August for a ten- 
month stay in Stockton, California with their schoolmaster, 
Mr. Paul Berger, an American exchange teacher. Mr. Bdrger 
is here seen teaching them the rudiments of baseball. 


DR. GOODHART 

Dr. Van Heuven Goodhart, the 
United Nations High Com-' 
missioner for Refugees, is beg¬ 
ging for £1,000,000. About 800,000 
refugees would like to start life 
afresh in another country, but Dr. 
Goodhart needs his million for 
those in immediate want. 

Like Dr. Nansen after the First 
World War, this Dutch doctor is 
appealing to the conscience of the 
nations. Switzerland has given 
300,000 francs, about £25,000, and 
Dr. Goodhart has great hopes 


NEEDS £1,000,000 

that Britain will give even more. 

He knows from personal experi¬ 
ence what it is to be homeless and 
a refugee. During the war he 
swam across the Maas, from 
Holland to Belgium, to escape the 
German occupation ; he made his 
way on foot across France and 
Spain to Gibraltar, arid finally 
came to Britain. 

This personal appeal is bound 
to meet with the response it 
merits and ' enable suffering 
thousands to start life anew. 


FIRST-RATE BOORS FOR BOYS & GIRLS IN 
AM EDITION YOU’LL BE PROUD TO OWN! 

Children’s 
Efooh Club 

Members BUY Books published at 

716, 8$, 916 for ONLY 3/6 


Formed to bring to boy and girl booklovcrs outstanding books at only a 
fraction of the normal price, the Children's Book Club has been enthusiastically 
commended by parents and educational authorities throughout the country— 
and, what is more important, by children themselves. Each alternate month 
members receive the Club’s special edition of an outstanding recently-published 
book. These splendid books are printed in clear, modern type on good quality 
paper, cloth-bound. They are complete and unabridged. And although in 
the ordinary way these books would cost 7/6, 8/6 or 9/6, MEMBERS OF 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB ARE PRIVILEGED TO BUY THEM 


FOR ONLY 3/6 ! The Children’s Book Club selections are books which every 
child will enjoy reading, will be proud to own. ThrouglT the Children’s Book 
Club you will be able to build up —at almost negligible cost —a first-class collection 
of fascinating children’s books. Now is the'time to join. 

SOME PAST SELECTIONS OF THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 

Past selections include : HIGGLES GETS HIS MEN by 
Capt. W. E. Johns ; CAROL GOES ON THE STAGE by 
Helen Dore Boyiston ; WAGGON FOR FIVE by David 
Severn; BLUE DOOR VENTURE by Pamela Brown; 

THUNDER REEF by Adrian Seligman : THE MASTER 
OF MARYKNOLL by Malcolm Saville. And future 
selections will maintain this high standard. 

- FILL IN THIS ENROLMENT FORM TODAY -- 

To the Children’s Book Club, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 

I wish to become a member of the Children’s Book Club, and agree 
to purchase the special edition of the selected book issued each 

alternate month to members at a cost of 3/6 (postage 6d.). I agree to continue my 
membership for a minimum of six books and thereafter until countermanded. To 
discontinue my membership, I agree to give four (abroad eight) weeks’ notice after the 
first six books. you may enrol through your usual bookseller 

if he is a member of Associated Booksellers. Childrens Newspaper 




By the C N Flying Correspondent 


Costly eye 

'Phe latest radar bomb-sight 
known as the K-l, weighs 
2000 lbs, and is one of the most 
expensive items of airborne equip¬ 
ment ever made. 

It costs more than £80,000 a set 
—the price of two wartime heavy 
bombers. Planes fitted with the 
K-l include the Boeing B-47 and 
the Convair B-36. 

Matcli-wing freighters 

"Prom France comes news that two 
giant freighter aircraft now 
nearing completion are based on 
the baby “match-winged” plane 
that visited this country in 1950. 
That little machine, the H.D. 10, 
had a span of just over 39 feet and 
the wings were 15| inches wide. 

M. Hurel, the designer, has dis¬ 
covered that the drag of a mono¬ 
plane braced by wide struts creat¬ 
ing lift (in the same way as normal 
wings) is less than that of a normal 
monoplane of the same size with¬ 
out struts. 

His idea of employing thin¬ 
winged strutted planes seems to 
have proved highly successful. 
The twin-engined H.D. 31 freigh¬ 
ters now, being assembled for the 
French Government have- a span 
of 147 feet 7 inches, and will carry 
4} tons of freight. ^ 

Pocket edition 

tiny hoverplane that can be 
packed in a container 5 feet 
wide, 14 feet long, and 5 feet high 
lias been built as an air observation 
post for the U.S. Army. It is 
designated XH-26. 

Transport planes can drop it by 
parachute, and two men can un¬ 
crate it, unfold its blades, and send 
it in the air within 20 minutes. 

. It normally carries only one 
person, but if necessary this 
powerful little machine will seat 
two in the cabin, besides two 
casualilies in external litters. 

Two pulscjet units, each weigh¬ 
ing only 16 lbs., are fitted at the 
rotor tips. Operating on either 
diesel oil, paraffin, or petrol, they 
give the XH-26 a maximum speed 
of 80 m.p.h. 

Flying transport 

Land, sea, and air transports were 
combined recently when a 
plane of the Southampton-Cher- 
bourg Air Ferry Hew a car and a 
12-foot racing dinghy to France. 

The boat was a Fairey Firefly 
being taken to France by 19-year- 
old British helmswoman Jennifer 
Alexander. It was the 1000th Fire¬ 
fly built by Fairey Marine, the 
boat branch of the famous aircraft 
firm. 

During the summer a number of 
other British enthusiasts will be 
flying their dinghies to the Con¬ 
tinent for facing events. 

Air power , 


□ 

□ 


*1 wiJl pay for selections on receipt. 

Or if you wish to save lime, postage and postal-order costs, 
you may send a six books’ (12 months) subscription of 24s. # 
*1 enclose 24s. 

♦Place \/ in the space above, as required 


Name..... 

Address......... 

Overseas enrolments must be paid for by advance subscription 


^ novel method of “towing” 
the Canadian aircraft-carrier 
Magnificent out to sea was em¬ 
ployed at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
The engines of eleven planes 
moored on her deck were started 
up, and the concerted pull of their 
propel I ors moved the 18,000-ton 
vessel cut of harbour. 
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DEEP SLEEP MAKES 
JERRY HUNGRY 

By Craven Hill, the C N Zoo Correspondent 


interesting reptile at the 
London Zoo just now is Jere¬ 
miah, a South American giant toad 
weighing about three-quarters of a 
pound. 

Jerry is a friendly creature, and 
it is possible for visitors to 
“hypnotise” hint.' This is done 
merely by stroking the toad’s fore¬ 
head and back gently with the 
finger-tip. The caress has such a 
soothing effect upon Jerry that he 
gradually falls into a deep sleep 
and temporarily loses all power of 
movement. 

Mr. Jack. Lester, curator of rep¬ 
tiles, is certain that this does Jerry 
no harm whatever. The only notice¬ 
able effect, he says, is that, on 
“coming to” Jerry usually has an 
increased appetite for the worms 
and insects which form his normal 
diet. 

Incidentally, the giant toad is not 
the only Zoo creature which can 
be so treated. In the Aquarium 
there is a lobster which reacts in .j 
a similar fashion, and can then j 
actually be stood, tail erect, on its j 
head! 

Another Reptile House inmate 
has been in the news recently. 
It is a seven-foot mugger (Indian 
crocodile) which has achieved 
some notoriety because it has pro¬ 
vided an acceptable meal for 
several of its neighbours, some 
monitor lizards living in an adjoin¬ 
ing den. 

The mugger, which shares a 
pool with a gharial (fish-eating 
crocodile) and three large terrapins, 
unexpectedly laid eight eggs in the 
water. Knowing them to be infer¬ 
tile, keepers rescued the clutch and 
gave them to the monitors, who 
relish nothing better, than eggs of 
any kind. 

But the keepers were only just 
in lime. “The terrapins were 
already knocking the eggs about. 



This male condor from the 
Chilean Andes is a recent arrival 
at the London Zoo. The condor 
is the largest of all the birds of 
prey, with a wing-span of up to 
ten feet. 


and had cracked, two of them,” 
Headkeeper Lanworn told me. 
“Incidentally,^ they were the first 
mugger eggs laid here for many 
years. But the mother must have 
been very inexperienced. A 
mugger does not lay its eggs in the 
water but usually buries them in 
hot, damp sand, leaving nature to 
hatch them.” 

Jn the mammal section there is an 
interesting new arrival from 
Scotland. This is Bambi, a young 
two-foot male roe deer, sent to the 



Iron bars are no bar to friendly 
relations between a London Zoo 
giraffe and some boy visitors. 


menagerie by Miss Anne Bourne, 
of Strathpeffer, Ross-shire. 

In a letter to the Zoo authorities 
Miss Bourne wrote:' 

I found Bambi last June, in a 
thickly-wooded glen near here. 
He was only a few hours old 
and appeared to have been de¬ 
serted by his mother. So 1 took 
him home and put him “on the 
bottle.” 

As a result of this hand-feed; 
ing Bambi grew up remarkably 
tame, and became almost a 
household pet. We kept him in 
the garden, but he used' often to 
come into the house and curl up 
in front of the fire like a cat. 
Later, he would go for walks with 
us—usually, though not always, 
on a leash. 

Bambi has one peculiarity. 
He is tremendously fond of 
cigarette ends, and picks up and 
eats every one he can find. 
Often he goes around the garden 
specially looking for them! 

Lately, however, Bambi has 
been getting a little rough, 
especially with visitors, and we 
think it is time he went to a zoo. 

Today Bambi lives at the deer 
and cattle sheds, but he makes 
occasional appearances at the 
Children’s Zoo, where visitors like 
to pet and feed him. 

And he still manages to get an 
occasional choice meal of cigarette 
ends! 
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REX ALSTON INTRODUCES THE INDIANS 








'"Tills is the fourth Indian team to 
■*" tour England. Test Matches 
were played in 1932, 1936, and 
1946, but India has yet to record 
her first victory against this 
country.. 

This year's team contains only 
three of the 1946 side—V. S. 
Hazare, S. G. Shinde, and C. T. 
Sarwate. Hazare has already had 
experience of leadership—during 
all five Tests in India last winter. 
He is a prolific run-getter and had 
a fair season in 1946, when he 
finished second both in the battin; 
and bowling averages. His bowl 


ing action is not one to be copied 
by young aspirants to cricketing 
fame, as his arm is lower than that 
of any I can remember except the 
Australian C. V. Grimmett; but 
he will be useful in keeping the 
runs down, 

Shinde is the leg-break and 
googly expert—much steadier in 
length than when he was last 
here. He is not as fast as Douglas 
Wright, but . is more accurate. 
Sarwate was primarily of the same 
type in 1946, but achieved lasting 
fame as a batsman by sharing in 
that astonishing partnership against 
Surrey at the Oval when he and 
S. Banerjee, Nos; 10 and 11, scored 
centuries and added 249 for the 
last wicket. 

In the meantime he has 
developed his batting to the ex¬ 
clusion of his bowling, and in the 
early games of the tour figured as 
an opening batsman, though with¬ 
out much success. 


S. G. Shinde 


Others who are already well- 
known in this country are 
R. V. Divecha, D. G. Phadkar, and 
P. R. Umrigar. Divecha played 
for Oxford in the last two Varsity 
matches, and was the mainstay of 
the howling, either fast-medium 
with the new ball or off-spinners as 
a change. With his recent know¬ 
ledge of English players and 
wickets, he will be an invaluable 
member of the team. 

Phadkar and Umrigar have both 
played as professionals in League 
cricket in Lancashire. Phadkar is 
another fast-medium bowler, who 
also reverts on occasions to off- 
breaks, but he is a good enough 
batsman to have made a century 
against Australia. Umrigar, who 
has the delightful nickname of 
"Polly.” is a forceful player, par¬ 
ticularly strong 
at the hook and 
the pull, and he 
is probably the 
best slip-fields¬ 
man in the 
team. 


1). G. Phadkar 


Qf those new 
to England, 
the outstanding 
cricketer is 
opening bats- 


V. S. Hazare 


JJarring accidents, these eleven 
will probably', be playing in 
the first Test Match, though there 
is doubt about Roy's partner as 
opening batsman, and Hazare may 
feel he must strengthen his tail by 
playing another batsman at the 
expense of a bowler. 

M. K. Mantri, the reserve 

wicket-keeper, .will be first choice 
as opener and V. L. Manjrekar. the 
youngest member, may well force 
his way into the team as an adven¬ 
turous type of batsman who has 
the temperament for the big occa¬ 
sion. He will be challenged by 

C. D. Gopinath, a stylish batsman, 
who played in 
three Tests v. 
England last 
winter, or by 
D. K. Gaekwad, 
a small and trim 
batsman w h o 
is also a bril¬ 
liant field. 


G. Ahmed 


The two 
others who 
comprise t h e 
touring party 


P. Sen 


The well-known BBC sports 
commentator here discusses 
the Indian tourists; who are 
this week, at Leeds, playing 
their first Test Match. 


man Punkaj Roy. Here, I am 
sure, is one of the world’s great 
players of the future. Short 
and stocky in build, he has splen¬ 
did footwork, a model style, and a 
full range of strokes. Indians 
speak of him as the natural 
successor to their leading batsman 
since the; war, V. Merchant, who 
scored over 2000 runs here in 1946. 

Vice-Captain H. R. Adhikari is 
another who will often catch the 
eye as a neat and speedy fieldsman 
at cover-point and as a patient, 
defensive batsman. He will be 
used to prop up the middle bat¬ 
ting.; every side needs someone of 
that type, and he is in style and 
temperament well suited to fill 
such a position. 

The most successful all-rounder 
early in the tour was G. S. 
Ramchand. He is a medium- 


paced bowler who attacks with 
tremendous determination, and as 
he has broad shoulders and an 
economical run up to the wicket, 
he can keep going for long spells. 
He bowls a little short of a length 
on good wickets, but is dangerous 
if the wicket helps him. 

He is worth his place in the team 
as a stock bowler, and his value is 
doubled by his ability as a forcing 
bat. He may be unorthodox, but 
he hits tremendously hard and he 
scored the first .century of the tour 
—134 v. Cambridge University, 
which boasts two Test fast bowlers 
in J. J. Warr and C. N. McCarthy, 
the South African. 

Ghulam Ahmed is an off-break 
bowler with an easy run up and 
a smooth, supple action. He really 
spins the ball, and occasionally 
catches even good batsmen with 
one which goes straight on. He 
and Shinde will be Hazare's main 
attack on turning wickets. The 
senior wicket-keeper is P. Sen, a 
tubby little man with a charming 
smile, who is safe rather than 
spectacular. He . has already 
kept wicket in ten Tests—v. West 
Indies, Australia, and England. 


are N. R. Chowdhury, a medium- 
paced off-spinner, and H. G. Gaek¬ 
wad (no relation of D. K.), who 
bats and bowls left-handed. 

To sum up, this is not a particu¬ 
larly strong side. It lacks ex¬ 
perience and outstanding person¬ 
alities, and it is a pity that V. 
Mankad, one of the best all- 
rounders in the world, is not avail¬ 
able to give balance and class both 
to the batting and the bowling. A 
full-strength England team ought 
to win the Test Matches—but 
prophecy at cricket is dangerous. 


P. It. Umrigar 


P. Roy (left) and C. T. Sarwate 


H. R. Adhikari 
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The Editor's Table 


John Carpenter House 
Wliitefriars • La:don • E C 4 

JUNE 7..1952 

A WORTHY 
MEMORIAL 

'"J'he whole nation is united in 
its desire to provide a 
memorial to King George the; 
Sixth which shall in every way 
be worthy of him. 

King George was ever con¬ 
cerned for the welfare of the 
youth of our industrial cities. 
As Duke of York he estab¬ 
lished a summer camp at 
Southwold, and there brought 
young workers, into touch with 
boys from the public schools, 
himself joining with zest in 
their activities. More camps 
of. this kind would aptly com¬ 
memorate him. 

Equally fitting would be a 
big development of the 
National Playing Fields Asso¬ 
ciation’s fine work. King 
George VI was an out-of-doors 
man ; whenever he could spare 
time front his heavy duties he 
sought open-air recreation. 
Like his father before him, and 
like the present Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, he was keenly interested 
in the Assocation’s aims. 

King George’s Fields Found¬ 
ation, now administered by the 
National Playing Fields Asso¬ 
ciation, was established as a 
memorial to George the Fifth. 
New playing fields, affording 
health and pleasure for grow¬ 
ing generations, would appro¬ 
priately carry his great son’s 
memory down the years. 


TIDYING-UP BRIGADE 

HThe streets of the Nigerian 
capital of Lagos will soon 
be as clean as the proverbial new 
pin. A Clean-up-Lagos cam¬ 
paign has recently been insti¬ 
tuted there by Mr. Duckworth, 
formerly a European officer in 
the Education Department and 
now editor of the official maga¬ 
zine Nigeria. . ; 

With the co-operation'of the 
police and town council, he has 
organised some 2000 boys as 
volunteers to keep the town tidy, 
a street at a time. The boys 
remove all litter and debris and 
take down unsightly posters and 
placards. 

Here is an idea which might 
well be universally adopted. We 
should like to see a tidying-up 
brigade of young volunteers in 
every one of our towns. We 
should soon have the tidy Britain 
most of us long for. 


School for all in 
Togoland 

A recent Colonial Office report 
tells of the widespread 
interest in education in the 
African territory of Togoland, 
now administered by Britain 
under United Nations Trustee¬ 
ship. 

Plans are in hand for a free 
six-year primary course for all 
children. And older people are 
equally determined not to lose 
their educational birthright. 
“There is more activity and 
enthusiasm over adult education 
than ever before,” says the 
report. 

Obviously Togoland intends to 
fit itself for self-government. Its 
inhabitants well know that edu¬ 
cation is at the very roots of true 
democracy. 


Guide leaders wanted 

'Thin Princess Royal, President 
*■ of the Girl Guides Associa¬ 
tion, was speaking the other day 
of the fine ideals of the Guides. 

“These are challenging times 
for young people all over the 
world,” she said, “and a Move¬ 
ment such as ours can do much 
to keep alive the spirit of service, 
chivalry, and adventure which 
are essential qualities in a great 
nation.” 

But the Guides lack leaders, 
and the Chief Commissioner 
pointed out that many bitterly 
disappointed children throughout 
the country will be turned away 
from the Guide Movement 
unless more people volunteer to 
come forward and help. 

Let us hope that more and 
more young women will offer 
their services as leaders, so that 
the Guides may keep marching 
forward and that no eager young 
recruits will have to be refused 
enrolment. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


A bluetit has laid eight eggs in 
a letter-box at . Chiddingfold. 
Hopes all her young will get good 
posts. 

Why do young workers not stay 
in their jobs? someone asks. If 
they do they became old workers. 

We must accept ourselves as we 
are, says a writer. Usually we give 
ourselves away. 

All flowers are earlier lids year. 
Up too,soon. 

Many girls walk • ungracefully. 
But know how to stand up for 
themselves. ■ ; 

BILLY BEETLE 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If scholars make 
progress by degrees 


Someone thinks fare tables 
should be put in different parts of 
the bus. Passengers coutd lunch 
at them. 

A mother says her baby could 
count before he was two. In most 
families the baby counts more 
than anybody. 



Birds, please note ! 



A landworker at Cropthome, 
Worcestershire, is here seen 
carrying a new type of scare¬ 
crow, shaped like a cat. 


GOOD BORROWERS— 
AND BAD 

Cailors set an example in the 
conscientious use of library 
books. Of 5000 books sent re¬ 
cently by the College of the Sea 
to British ships, and carried by 
them to distant ports, fewer than 
30 were not returned. 

Some readers ashore are far 
less thoughtful; there are public 
libraries ip London where every 
week-as many as 500 books are 
not brought back. 

We who can borrow books so 
easily should take a leaf out of 
the sailor’s book. 


Mathematical error 

A group of dons and students 
at a northern university 
made careful calculations to 
prove that 20 of them could beat 
a certain circus elephant in a 
tug-of-war. 

Actual demonstration hardly 
seemed necessary ; but as a few 
unmathematical persons were 
unconvinced, the experts agreed 
to a practical lest of their calcu¬ 
lations.- 

Hitching themselves to the 
elephant, they took the strain— 
and the elephant calmly walked 
off and dragged them for 30 
yards! 

The umpire declared Jumbo 
lhe winner, and the defeated 
went off to do their homework 
all over again. 


Early summer 

The heats of the summer come 
hastily on. 

The fruits are transparent and 
clear ; 

The buds and the blossoms of 
April arc gone. 

And the deep-coloured cherries 
appear. 

The blue sky above us is bright 
and serene, 

No cloud on its bosom remains ; 

The woods, and the fields, and 
the hedges are green, 

And the hay-cock smells sweet 
from the plains. 

Ah! let me lie down in some 
shady retreat. 

Beside the meandering stream ; 

For the sun darts abroad an 
unbearable heat, 

And burns with his overhead 
beam. 

There all the day idle my limbs 
Til extend, 

Fanned soft to delicious repose ; 

While round ,me a thousand 
sweet odours.ascend. 

From every gay wood-flower 
that blows. Ann Taylor 


Thirty Years Ago 

A fine example of honesty and 
hard work, set at Sutton 
Benger in Wiltshire, by an old 
man who was road foreman of 
the district, was told at a district 
council meeting when his death 
was announced. 

When he found that the cost 
of living had gone down, he 
altered his own wages so that he 
might not be receiving, on 
account of high prices, more 
than he was strictly entitled to. 
Although he was 78, he declined 
the offer of a pension, and asked 
to be allowed to go on working. 

Children's Newspaper, 

- Jane 10. 1922 
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THINGS SAID 

Th'veryone from an archbishop 
to an errand boy should 
spend some of his leisure in sheer 
unintelligent laziness. He will 
do his work all the better for it. 

Archbishop of York 

"NTowhere , have I met such 
friendly people as in 
England. All American on holiday 

YS7e have in the free world a 
*■ greater degree of produc¬ 
tivity, 1 natural resources, raw 
materials; scientific skill,-intel¬ 
lectual capacity, arid leadership. 
All we have to do is find a 
common interest that will hold 
us firmly together. 

General Eisenhower 

'The missionary teacher is 
almost as necessary in parts 
of Scotland today as in many 
heathen lands. 

Herd. John Macdonald to a Free 
Church of Scotland Assembly 

Xj'NGLisH painting is enjoying a 
^ more creative period than 
it has had since the. 18th century, 
and English music than at any 
time since the Elizabethans. 

•Historian, A. L. Rouse 


IN THE COUNTRY 


AWherever we go,, by wood- 
v v land, field, stream, or in the 
garden, butterflies add animation 
and beauty to an already beauti¬ 
ful scene. 

All these charming ffutterers 
enrich the pageant of spring and 
summer: 

Their life alt pleasure, and their 
task all play, 

All spring their age, and sunshine 
all their clay. 

Yet so often they are wel¬ 
comed only with a butterfly-net, 
and at times we wonder why 
‘there is not a Society for the 
Protection of Butterflies. 

Surely it is far better to see 
them dancing in the sunny air 
like flying gems, than to gaze 
upon their dimmed wings 
stretched out on a sheet of cork 
in a cabinet! 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Robert Herrick wrote: 
Attempt the end, and never 
stand to doubt; 

Nothing’s so hard, but search 
will find it out. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Feeding water*fowl at 
Kew Gardens, Surrey 
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WHEN GENERAL EISENHOWER WAS A BOY 


Seen in London on a summer’s day 

Both these pictures were taken in.London, and not in the Balkans or Indonesia. The whirl-' 
ing Croatian dancers were rehearsing on the roof of a theatre, and the girls in the picture on 
the right took part in an Indonesian fashion parade. 


Farmhouse, fire-alarms, and football 


General Eisenhower has given 
up his post as Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe and has 
returned to America to seek the 
Republican Party’s nomination as 
their candidate in the Presidential 
Election next November. 

Dwight David Eisenhower was 
born at Denison, Texas, in 1890, 
received his early education at 
Abilene, Kansas, and at 2f entered 
the U.S. military academy at West 
Point. 

THE EFFECT OF WAR 

. Yet his mother was always 
afraid of him becoming a soldier. 
When she was only five some 
ragged Confederate soldiers had 
pushed their way into the house to 
search for her elder brother, who, 
like the rest of her family, believed 
that slavery should be abolished. 

“That’s the way war makes men, 
like cruel animals,” she told her 
son as she described how terrified 
she had been. 

Her words made a great im¬ 
pression on Dwight and doubtless 
he still remembered them when he 
became a conqueror in w'ar, for he 
always treated his enemies justly. 

Dwight and his brothers were 
taught to be useful in their Kansas 


home. Each in turn had to get up 
at 4.30 and light the kitchen fire, 
for the family’s few acres of land 
had to be cultivated industriously, 
and the pigs, horses, and a cow re¬ 
quired daily attention. 

The boys also washed the dishes 
and cooked the Sunday dinner so 
that their mother could have a rest. 
While she. was resting, she could 
not see what went on in the 
kitchen, which was just as well, 
because her boys made a game of 
all their chores, playing catch with 
the plates as they washed them, 
and also with the pastry they made. 

FIRE! 

Ike, as he is universally known, 
spent his early days in the City 
Hall, and it must have been an 
exciting place for a school, because 
the building was shared by the 
local fire brigade. The boys were 
taught in the Council Chamber, in 
which hung the fire alarm rope 
attached to the bell. 

So whenever there was a fire all 
thought of lessons had to be 
abandoned, for someone would 
dash into the room with scant 
ceremony, seize the bell rope, and 
pull frantically. 

Down would go lesson books 


and boys and teacher would rush 
into the yard, and, harnessing 
themselves to the various carts 
which carried the rather primi¬ 
tive fire escapes and hose, make 
for the scene of the fire, followed 
by the whole town. 

At that time there was no 
thought of a military career in 
young Eisenhower’s mind; his 
thoughts were all centred on foot¬ 
ball. 

RESOURCE! 

There was great'anxiety among 
his classmates at one time, because 
the school authorities had decided 
that they could not afford a coach 
to take the team' away to play a 
neighbouring town. Ike's solution 
was that they should form an asso¬ 
ciation and try to raise the money, 
but when the day came for their 
match there was still no money, 
and fares had to be paid. 

Ike, however, was full of re¬ 
source, and when a certain goods 
train pulled out of the station next 
morning, it bore the team to the 
appointed place, underneath the 
carriage. They alone knew how 
they managed to hang on, but they 
won their match, and returned the 
way they had come—and no one 
was any the wiser! 


WILLIAM DAMPIER—BUCCANEER 
AND EXPLORER 

JTew men have enjoyed a life as adventurous as that of 
William Dampier, who was born at East Coker, in Somerset, 
in the early summer of 1652—just 300 years ago. 

Though brought up on a small farm and educated at Yeovil 
Grammar School, it was the call of the sea and far-away lands 
that stirred his imagination. He was 16 when his parents died, 
and it was then that he began a series of adventures that were 


to take him three times round 
undying reputation as explorer 

By the time William Dampier 
was 21 he had sailed before the 
mast to Newfoundland and the 
East Indies, and had fought in the 
Royal Navy against the Dutch. 
Then he went out to the West 
Indies, where he eventually joined 
a party of buccaneers. 

Shortly after Dampier joined 
them the buccaneers transferred 
their activities -from the West 
Indies to the Pacific, crossing the 
Isthmus of Darien on foot. 

Dampier had many exciting ad¬ 
ventures in llie Pacific, including a 
visit to the then unexplored con¬ 
tinent of Australia, before,- as a 
result of frequent quarrels, he and 
three friends were put ashore on 
Nicobar Island. 

CANOE VOYAGE 

Escape from the island seemed 
hopeless, but Dampier made 
friends with the natives, who sup¬ 
plied him with a flimsy canoe in 
which he and his companions set 
out on a perilous 150-mile voyage 
to Sumatra. 

The only navigational aids 
they possessed were Dampier's 
pocket compass and a few rough 
jottings in his notebook. The 
voyage took five days and cost the 
lives of two of the parly. 

Dampier remained in the Far 
East for another three years before 
returning to England in September 
1691. From the careful notes lie 
had kept during his many voyages, 
he compiled his New Voyage 
Round the World, and two years 
later, in 1699, his Discourse on 
Winds, Tides, and Currents—a 
work which, a century later. 
Nelson bade his midshipmen to 
study. These attractively-written 
books put Dampier in touch with 
all the leading geographers and 
scientists of his day. 


the world and earn for him an 
ind navigator. 

His knowledge of navigation was 
so sound that he was given com¬ 
mand of an expedition to explore 
Australia. Unfortunately, his ship, 
H.M.S. Roebuck, was old and 
rotten, the crew were mainly 
pressed men, and Dampier had 
had little opportunity to acquire 
experience of leadership. 

A landing was made on the 
north-west coast of Australia, the 
island of New Britain was dis¬ 
covered, as was the strait between 
there and New Guinea—now 
called Dampier Strait. Australia 
was in his eyes a land of barren 
shores, savage men, and terrifying 
kangaroos! 

On returning to England, Dam¬ 
pier was court-martialled for his 
treatment of his lieutenant—an 
older naval officer, whom he had 
left in a Brazilian prison—and was 
found "unfit to command any of 
His Majesty's ships.” 

Yet, ten months later, he was 
given command of a privateer and 
despatched to harry French and 
Spanish shipping. 

MAROONED! 

During this voyage Alexander 
Selkirk, mate of Dampier's consort 
ship, was marooned on the Pacific 
island of Juan Fernandez. Five 
years later, Dampier, on his final 
voyage, as pilot to the privateer 
Captain Woodes Rogers, was one 
of the party which rescued Selkirk, 
Selkirk was the original Robinson 
Crusoe, 

Dampier came home in October 
1711, and appears to have spent 
his last years in comparative peace 
and comfort. 

William Dampier, curious blend 
of hero and villain, scientist and 
explorer, died in London in March 
J715, and lies- in an unknown 
grave. 


FORTUNES FROM SCHEELITE 


“There's scheelitc in them thar 
hills,” is what old miners in New 
Zealand are saying about the deso¬ 
late Glenorchy Mountains, above 
Lake Wakatipu. Scheelitc is a 
mineral that helped to make the 
jet engine possible, and rich lodes 
of it have brought fortune to a few 
prospectors. 

News of their success, often a 
closely-guarded secret, has leaked 
out, and more and more young 
men have been trying their luck 
in. the bleak peaks above the 
glistening waters of the lake. 
Recently a party made nearly 
£30.000 by finding and mining 14 
tons of scheelitc. One than worked 
for two'months and won two tons, 
worth about £4000. 

It- is one of the most prized 
minerals in the Western world to¬ 
day,-for it is converted into tung¬ 
stic acid and used in the manufac¬ 
ture of high-grade steels.. 


It has great density, hardness, 
and toughness, and can be made 
glowing hot' without losing temper. 
It is unsurpassed for tool steel, 
filaments of electric-light -bulbs, 
and invaluable in the making of 
jet engines. 

In appearance the raw scheeiite 
varies front- pure white to a Creamy 
colour and, like gold, it is “where 
you find it.” This, in the Glen- 
orchy Mountains, is at heights of 
2500 to 7000 feet. 

Any “new churn” can speedily 
learn to spot it, and-many stories 
are told of its discovery in unex¬ 
pected places. 

Seeking scheeiite, however, is a 
dangerous business, and pro¬ 
spectors need the skill and know¬ 
ledge of mountaineers. Snow 
drives them down from the heights, 
but with little capital a miner can 
make a small fortune in perhaps 
two seasons. 



Two surprises in English gardens 

Mr. Pomeroy Yan Hoorn believes in making good use of his garden at Kingston, Surrey. After 
building a swimming pool and a skating rink there, he has now built a four-arch bridge-, with 
traffic lights, which is a great attraction to young visitors. Another hack garden with a pur¬ 
pose is Mr. Henry Wildey’s of Hampstead, for the cannon-like structure seen on the right is 
the most powerful amateur astronomical telescope in Britain. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 


John Parlett 



Cm You L£T 
Them See a 
lay-out 3y 
Monday .John? 



British athletes have 
won the 800 metres 
in six of the eleven 
Olympics since 1896; 
it is hoped that this 
year John Parlett, of 
Ashtead, Surrey, 
will be the seventh. 


Parlett, 27, went to Tiffin’s 
School, Kingston, then served 
in the R.A.F. as a pilot. He 
is now a commercial artist. 
Helsinki will be his second 
Olympic test; lie competed 
in the Games at Wembley 
four vears ago. 


Since 1948 he has improved 
steadily, and in August 1950 
won the European champion¬ 
ship in the record time of 
1 minute'SO.5 seconds. (The 
Olympic record is 1 minute' 
49.2 seconds). John is also 
a fine miler. 


His great rival for the 800 
metres is his friend Arthur 
Wint, who will be in the 
maroon vest of Jamaica at 
Helsinki. John is a keen 
photographer and takes many 
cine-camera action pictures 
to study style. 


RAILWAY MEANS NEW LIFE FOR THOUSANDS 


FIGHTING THE 
LOCUST 

British technicians are well in 
the fore in combating the locust 
plague, one of the worst menaces 
to the world’s food supplies ; and 
Dr. B. Uvarov, a United Nations 
expert on locust control, has told 
' the C N something of their work. 

In Arabia alone 40 British tech¬ 
nicians, in charge of 170 motor 
vehicles, have been scouring the 
country for the last six months. 
Over 2600 tons of poisoned wheat 
bran was laid as bait for the young 
locusts—known as “hoppers.” 
The R.A.F. send spraying planes 
when needed. 

“The technique in fighting these 
pests is sufficiently advanced,” says 
Dr. Uvarov, “but what is now 
needed is international organisation. 
This is everybody’s problem, but 
so far the help is informal. What 
is needed is a more practical agree¬ 
ment between nations, and then we 
would no doubt eliminate this 
pest.” 

The plague which recently broke 
out in the Middle East was ex¬ 
pected some six months ago, and 
the various nations prepared them¬ 
selves as best they could to defend 
their crops. But a swarm of 
locusts can strip a field in a few 
moments, and the fight goes on. 


PLASTIC HOMES 

The first American all-plastic 
house has recently been completed 
in California. Walls and roof are 
made from laminated asbestos 
panels, and all the main fittings ate 
of hard, durable plastic. Cost 
works out at roughly 36s. per 
square foot. 

Advantages claimed for plastics 

are that they will not rust or cor¬ 
rode, and if a blockage occurs in 
the transparent pipe the trouble 
is easily located. The traditional 
plumbers’ job, too, will be 
changed. He will have to become 
something of an expert in working 
and joining plastics—not metals. 

Experts predict that plastics may 
soon replace metals in the modern 
home, and release metals for other 
needs. 


There are immense prospects of 
new developments in the rich and 
beautiful territory of Uganda. A 
£4,000,000 railway now being built 
there will bridge the valuable land 
between Kampala, Uganda’s com¬ 
mercial capital; and the 115 square 
miles of Lake George, home of big 
game and glorious birds, and the 
scene of amazing new mineral dis¬ 
coveries. 

It will give access to some of the 
best cattle country in all Africa, 
mainly free from the scourge of 
the tsetse fly, where a new and 
prosperous life may be launched 
by thousands of native families. 

Even more important, this 230- 
mile line will open up the route to 
Kilembe. Here, a little-known 
and lonely tropical spot, there will 
spring up a new township, the site 
of a 20th-century railhead. For 


MILES OF WIRE 

It is estimated that a quarter of 
a million miles of baling wire will 
be used on English farms this year. 

The wire would go ten times 
round the Earth, or once to the 
Moon ; even so, the Ministry of 
Agriculture has stated that there 
is not enough to meet all demands. 


only a few weeks ago huge deposits 
of copper and cobalt were dis¬ 
covered at the . foot of Mount 
Ruwenzori. A famous Canadian 
exploration company is now in¬ 
vestigating these finds. East of 
Lake George, too, lead and valu¬ 
able deposits of tin and columbite 
have been found. 

The new iron highway will 
carry these precious ores east from 
Kilembe to Jinja, where the giant 
hydro-electric plant now being 
built will give power from the 
Owen Falls to smelt the minerals 
for export. From this will spring 
a nourishing chemical industry. 

COTTON COUNTRY 

The first 50 miles of the railway 
will pass through a region already 
well-populated and producing good 
coffee and cotton. Then come the 
Valleys of the winding Nyabakazi 
and Katonga Rivers, both now 
choked with papyrus. 

Few people dwell in this 
scrubby, short-grassed country, but 
a short distance south lie untold 
acres of magnificent cattle land. 

The Bahirna tribe live there, the 
traditional cattle lords of western 
Uganda. For generations they 


have resisted any change in their 
cattle-rearing methods, but their 
neighbour's, the Bairu, are good 
peasant farmers who co-operate 
readily in improving their stock, 
now numbering over 100,000. The 
new railway will help them to 
market more meat for export. 

The last sector of the line will 
traverse the western highlands, 
where fascinating scenery ranges 
from vast rolling downs to verdant 
pasture, rich with delicate flowers. 

Thus the new railway will come 
to its terminus, on the verge of the 
lake and within easy reach of the 
prosperous areas of the Belgian 
Congo. When “the way to the 
west ” has been opened, Uganda 
will be able to enjoy the fruits of 
one more step in the advance of 
a land whose possibilities seem 
unlimited. 


MOUNTAIN STATION 

A radio-telephone station is 
being built on Mount Egmont, 
New Zealand's 8000-foot, snow¬ 
capped volcano. It will be one of 
three stations enabling air control 
centres to speak to aircraft during 
their flight between Auckland and 
Wellington. 


The Children’s Newspaper, June 7, 1952 

FRIENDS OF 
THE JEWS 

Denmark has presented’ to Israel 
a completely equipped tuber¬ 
culosis hospital, named after the 
late King Christian X. The 
Danish Red Cross collected half a 
million kroner (£25,000) towards 
the cost, and the Government 
doubled the sum. 

The Danish people have already 
shown themselves to be the friends 
of the Jews. • A book just pub¬ 
lished, which will probably be 
translated into English, describes 
how Danish patriots , saved Jews 
from Nazi persecution during the 
war when Denmark was occupied 
by the Germans. 

The patriots were led by a peace¬ 
ful schoolmaster named Aage 
Bertelsen. He had never handled 
a revolver in his life, yet he 
organised an underground group 
on gangster lines, though with a 
noble purpose. 

In spite of the Germans’ watch¬ 
fulness his group took 1200 
Danish Jews safely across the sea 
to neutral .Sweden. Bertelsen 
commanded a fleet of high- 
powered cars and a whole flotilla 
of small boats. His assistants were 
civil servants, business men, pro¬ 
fessors, and lorry drivers. The 
Nazis offered a reward of 10,000 
kroner (£500) for his capture, but 
they never found him. 

WINGS FOR GIRLS 

Three 19-year-old girls and one 
aged 24 are going to learn to fly _ 
free of charge this summer. They 
have won the four flying scholar¬ 
ships awarded by the Women’s 
Junior Air Corps, and they will be 
given W.J.A.C. wings when they 
have obtained the official Private 
Pilot's licence. 

The successful girls are Margaret 
O’Brien, aged 19, a shorthand 
typist of London; Rita Keena, 
aged 24, a laboratory assistant at a 
London hospital ; Joan Canlan, 
aged 19, of Taff’s Well, Cardiff; 
and Norma Parnaby, aged 19, a 
Newcastle-on-Tyne nurse, who in 
1946 was the winner of the 
W.J.A.C. Flight to Europe Com¬ 
petition. 


THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD—PICTURE-VERSION OF CONAN DOYLE’S FAMOUS STORY (3) 



Gerard had just won the game of cards to decide Gerard pointed out that he had won the game Gerard persuaded his cell-mate, Beaumont, to Gerard knocked the man senseless, then waited, 
whether he or “ Bart” should be a prisoner, of cards and so, as a matter of honour, should help prise out the window-bar, using a piece of expecting warders to come. But it was a stormy 
when the Duke of Wellington, Commander of be set free. “ I hold the king,” he said. “ On metal he had found. Beaumont was clumsy, and night and evidently no one had heard the man’s 
the British forces in Spain, suddenly appeared! the contrary,” replied the Duke drily, “ my Gerard did most of the work, replacing the shout. Gerard climbed out of the window, 
Poor Bart turned white and explained what king now’ holds you.” The Brigadier was loosened plaster before the warder came. At taking a rope he had found, which he tied to 
they were doing. Sternly the.Duke ordered marched off as a prisoner-of-war and, later, put last he got a bar out. He was scrambling through the iron bar. lie slipped across to the prison 
him under arrest. The Brigadier threw himself on a ship for England. There he was taken to a first, "as agreed, when cowardly Beaumont, wall, threw up the bar so that it caught in the 
on his knees and pleaded for “Bart.” But the prison for .captured French officers and men on hoping for a reward from the English, seized his spikes on top, then climbed up, drew up the 
Iron Duke was unmoved. Dartmoor. He began to plan escape. legs and yelled : “ Help, a prisoner is escaping ! ” rope, and let himself down outside. 

The Brigadier’s next little problem is how to cross the Channel. See next week’s instalment 
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Thrills and mystery 
on the river 


MON DA Y 
ADVENTURE 


by John Pudney- 


In Blackmead Abbey, - now a 
film studio, Fred and I found 
that an American professor 
and his daughter Annabel were 
prisoners. Disguised as film 
“extras," we hid in a tennis pavi¬ 
lion. I went down a ladder 
through a hole in the floor—and 
the floor closed over my head. 

9 . The moving steps 

After the first dreadful feeling 
^ of being closed in, and hav¬ 
ing exhausted myself in my efforts 
to make things work, I sat down 
on the steps and tried to think. 
The first decision to be made was 
whether or not to hammer against 
the cupboard floor to let Fred and 
Annabel know where I was. No 
doubt they would even be able to 
hear my voice through the thick¬ 
ness of the floor if I shouted loud 
enough. 

But when would they be there? 
Even if I heard footsteps overhead, 
how was I to know that they were 
theirs? When Fred came back 
what would he do, anyway, when 
h'e found I was not there? Perhaps 
he would just glance in the cup¬ 
board, see nothing, and shut the 
door again. He might even decide 
that I had been captured.. 

If there were no mechanism at 
the top to operate the steps, per-. 
haps there would be something at 
the bottom. Pointing my torch 
downwards, therefore, I descended 
slowly step by step. The first thing 
I noticed was that mustincss' which 
Fred and I always called an under¬ 
water smell. This did not surprise 
me after what I had heard the men 
say. ■ 

The steps ended on a small stone 
platform about a foot above the 
surface of the water. I sat down 
on the last step and made a care¬ 
ful survey of my surroundings. 
The air was chilly and damp. The 
water was moving quite as swiftly 
as the main stream of the river. 
What surprised me most was the 
width of the channel. It might 
well be some kind of inland water¬ 
way, opened out and shaped by 
human hands. 

this point it ran in a slight 
curve of which the steps were 
on the inner side. The other side 
was much more rugged. I turned 
my light on to the roof, which was 
irregular, covered with moss and 
lichen. Moisture dripped down 
into the stream. The two men 
could only have brought , their 
burden along this way in some 
kind of boat; but where was the 
boat now? 

I turned to examine the wood¬ 
work of the steps. It was fairly 
new ; but it contained no switch or 
lever which might operate the trap¬ 
door at the top. The stonework of 
the platform and the stone walls 
surrounding the staircase were 
slimy and very old. 

Then I found a piece of drift¬ 
wood and with it tried probing the 
depth of the water. This caused 
me to take my whole weight olf 


the bottom step for the first time ; 
and immediately I did so there was 
a series of clicking sounds as if 
springs were being released. Was 
this the secret of the trap-door? 

J spun round and shone my light 
on the steps. I was not a 
moment too soon. Jerkily but 
steadily the steps were rumbling 
upward. In another moment they 
would be out of reach altogether. 
I flung myself forward and 
grabbed the last tread but one. 
My weight made no difference. I 
simply rose with the steps. 

So the mechanism had something 
to do with weight and counter¬ 
weight? Certainly it had been my 
easing my weight which had 
started it off. Once the spring was 
released the upward lift would take 
any weight. When the steps 
stopped moving, the bottom tread 
was more than my height above 
the level of the platform. It would 
have been well out of reach if I 
had not jumped in time. 

Did that not mean then that the 
trap-door must be open in the cup¬ 
board at the ' other end? Of 



T flung myself forward and 
grabbed the last tread but one. 

course! I searched for a foothold 
in the slimy wall and began to pull 
myself hand over hand. ■ 

I was making some progress, 
inching myself upward, when two 
sounds came to me almost at once. 

The first was from above. 
Somebody was stepping on to the 
ladder in the cupboard. I rested 
my foot in a slimy crevice and 
wondered whether I should call for 
help. I looked upward but there 
was no sign of any light. I took 
a deep breath and was just about 
to open my mouth to shout when 
a strong current of air together 
with a gust of sound swept along 
the channel beneath me. 

Within a few seconds the sound 
grew to a roar. It came from 
some powerful craft working its 
way upstream towards the steps. 
The water itself suddenly began to 
rise as the craft approached. 1 
rested my knees on the lowest 
tread. The water came surging up 
around me even as I pulled myself 
clear. Yet I was not clear enough 
to escape a soaking. 


Lights blazed as a vessel’swung 
round the curve. 

For a moment I saw my own 
shadow outlined against the wall, 
but there was no hope of trying to 
conceal myself. Ail I could do 
was.to cling on. 

The level of the water dropped 
again just as quickly as it had 
risen. I felt as obvious as a fly on 
a ceiling as I hung there with one 
leg up and one leg down, dripping. 
As it passed I was able to see in 
the reflected light that the craft 
was a coffin boat, just like the ones 
we had seen in the backwater. 
Water churned up behind it, 
splashing me. Then it was gone. 

M y torch having fallen, I was in 
complete darkness again as 1 
clung there. My arms began to 
ache. I pulled myself together. 
With both feet on the steps again, 
I decided to climb on and take a 
risk on who might be at the other 
end. 

I had not climbed half a dozen 
treads, however, before the steps 
began to jerk downwards again. 
I waited for the movement to 
finish. My heart sank as I realised 
that this meant that the trap-door 
in the cupboard had closed once 
again. 

When the steps touched bottom 
and stopped, I stood still listening. 
There were the distant sounds of 
voices again and footsteps on the 
steps. Somebody was coming 
down, What would happen now 
if I took my weight off the steps? 
I guessed that the trap would rise 
again and that the steps would go 
up with it. That would certainly 
give me away. Yet there was not 
much chance of finding my torch 
unless I got off the steps and 
hunted for it on the stone 
platform. 

I stepped off and quickly bent 
down to feel around for the torch. 
Once again I heard the squeak and 
rumble of the counterweight de¬ 
vice. Clearly it could be set in 
motion from the bottom or the 
top. 

From above I heard a hulla¬ 
balloo-shouting, clambering, anil 
a girl's-shrill voice questioning. It 
was Fred and Annabel, and I had 
given them the fright of their lives. 
My fingers closed over my torch 
just in time to enable me to swing 
myself on to the steps as they 
moved upwards. I switched the 
torch on and raced up the steps 
calling “Fred! Annabel!” 

It did not take me long to reach 
them and for a few minutes we 
were all talking at once. Fred was 
explaining that it was the broken- 
off tip of my cap feather on the 
floor of the cupboard which had 
given them the notion where I 
might be, while I was trying to 
describe what I had seen at the 
bottom of the steps. 

“Say! The first thing we must 
do,” Annabel shouted us down, 
“is to get back up into that cup¬ 
board.” 

“Come on,” I said,"“let’s get 
out. I worked it from the bottom. 
All we need do now is simply to 
walk out. But listen!” 

'JMere was the familiar rumbling 
roar which I now knew to be 
an approaching boat. 

“No need to worry about that.” 
I said, all too boastfully. “It'll be 

Continued on page 10 


YOU'LL LOVE PAINTING 
WITH THESE 




Here are firm, springy brushes 
that keep a good point and 
don’t lose their hair. A plea¬ 
sure to use—they last longer 
too ! They are made by 
Winsor & Newton who make 
brushes for famous artists all 
over the world. 

Winsor & Newton’s Series 36 
Brushes are available from your 
local Art Shop or Stationer at 
reasonable prices from 6d. up¬ 
wards according to size. Look 
for the name on the handle. 


Winsor & Newton Ltd., Wealds tone, Harrow, Middlesex. Also at New York and Sydney. 


THE FAMOUS 


RIDDALLS 

33 6 „ m/TB/T 


P. & p. 



In production again 
For indoors or outdoors 

Made of fine, closely- 
wovervcambric ; 5 ft. 
in height—over 
18 ft. round the 
base ; will seat 
three'children— 
3 collapsible 
poles for easy 
storage. Tie 
across Paps 
so that it can 
be totally en¬ 
closed, and is re¬ 
inforced at corners and 
,. Special Feature — 
it rests comfortably on cornet, lino or concrete 
as on lawn without additional equipment. Ideal 
for picnics and light to carry. 

Cash refunded if not delighted. 

RIDDALLS SPORTS & CAMES LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.5.) 

89 TOWER BRIDGE RD., LONDON, S.E.1. 


D0dtni@II!DC3D , ff” 

CRICKET FROM FIELD TO TABLE 
All the pleasure of a real game 
Exclusive Features 
NON-SLIP PITCH with unique 
BATTING DEVICE. MOV¬ 
ABLE BATSMEN to record 
runs. Improved SELF¬ 
BALANCING FIELDERS. 
Cricket rules adapted. 
Varied Bowling, L.B.W., 
Run-Out, Catches, etc. 
Send 3d. stamp for'details. 
Price 18 II. 

Part Post 7d. extra 
Another “ORIGINAL GAME” by the 
INVENTORS OF “NEWFOOTY” 

W. L. KEEL1NC & SOUS 

Dept. C, Rice Lane, Liverpool, 9 



DR. 

BAftNARDOS 

HOMES 

must find 21,000 meals every 
day for their family. 



With 7,000 children to provide 
for, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
need a deep purse. 

Please send a Gift of 


10 7 - 


for our children’s food. 

Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ** Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes/’' should be sent to 
8 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.l . 

ST/LL DEPENDENT ON VOLUNTARY 
GIFTS AND' LEGACIES. 



Nature Study — a new and practical 
approach to the observation of animals and 
birds.is encouraged by introducing children to 

DOG • The identification of each breed 

and recording when seen. 

SPOTTING • Instructive outdoor activity. 

• Encourages kindness to animals. 

The first step to an intimate knowledge 
of animal life. 

A leaflet has been prepared to enable observers to 
begin this absorbing occupation. Available free in 
bundles of 50 to teachers and youth leaders from 

EDUCATION (J) DEPARTMENT 

NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 

10, Seymour Street, London, W.l. (30C; 


AND HAND TO YOUR TEACHER WHO WILL ARRANGE 
FOR LEAFLETS TO BE SENT TO YOUR SCHOOL 
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SUPER 
STAMP 
ALBUM 


The Golden Arrow 
Stamp Album con¬ 
tains space for 1,575 
, of your stamps. If 
% you already pos- 
vtj sess an album 
this one can be 
ideal for storing 
* vi your swops. 

M This beauti- 
& fully illus¬ 
trated album is 
FREE to all collectors 
who send 6d. for postage and 
ask to see a selection of our famous 
Approvals. 


AVON STAMPS ("?/) COVENTRY 


S f E 

tm.ss 



EAGLE STAMP 

Absolutely Free! 

If YO U write and ask to see a Selection of Windso r 
Stamps on Approval, the Windsor Stamp Co. will 
send to YOU this super EAGLE stamp ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE. 

Issued in 1938 by ITALIAN EAST AFRICA it 
depicts an Eagle fighting with a Lion, a magnificent 
design which will add value and lots of interest to 
your very own collection: To obtain it, just write 
for Eagle Stamp Free and ask to see a Selection 
of Windsor Stamps On Approval. 

Please enclose 2}<L stamp for postage to you, and post 
without delay, addressed to 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. W) UCKFIELD,SUSSEX 



QUEEN ELIZABETH PACKET 


This WONDERFUL FREE GIFT 

contains not only the scarce TRI¬ 
ANGULAR STAMP OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH II but also a SCOUT 
JAMBOREE commemorative; a 
short SET of VICTORY STAMPS ; 
and several other interesting 
items. 


All these are ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE to atl who ask to sea our FAMOUS 
PICTORIAL APPROVALS which are without doubt tho best obtainable. 

Please enclose 2 jd. postage. {No obligation—no rubbish.) 

M. A. and J. M. DAVIES, 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (C.N. 70), BRIDGNORTH 


TRIANGULAR PICTORIAL SET—FREE 



This Fine PICTORIAL SET from iNICARAGUA will be sent FREE to 


all Stamp Collectors asking for a selection of our Approvals and sending 
a 2 jd. stamp for postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN)* NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 

FREEj j 

This fine new issue I 
of remote WESTERN ! 
SAMOA which will I 
add value to your ! 
collection FREE to I 
all requesting our Dis- j 
count Approvals and ? 
enclosing 3d. stamp, j 

| Packets— 1,000 different stamps whole world 10/- j 

| POST FREE. 200 Br. Empire 5/- I 

| ll. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. CN) j 

I 28 Farm Close, Ickenliam, Middlesex j 



SPORTS 

Two 19-year-old South African 
cousins have come lo Britain 
to gain experience on our cycling 
tracks. Chere Voller, the junior 
one-mile champion of Natal, and 
Desmond North are to compete in 
the Isle of Man road race later this 
month. Then they intend to go to 
France to train for the world 
championships in late summer. 

Jlford schoolboys have brought 

' the English Schools Football 
Shield back to London after 16 
years. In the final, which con¬ 
sisted of two matches, they beat 
Swansea 4-2 at Ilford, and lost 2-1 
in the game at Swansea, thus win¬ 
ning 5-4 in the aggregate. Some 
35,000 spectators watched the 
games. 

CH Sunday a team of British 
athletes will compete in the 
Joinville Centennial celebrations 
sports meeting in Paris. One of 
our most promising runners, Anne 
Pashley, who is just 17, will be 
making her first trip overseas with 
the team. 

This Great Yarmouth schoolgirl 
was one of the sensations of the 
1951 athletics season, when she 
won an English schools title in 
record time, and twice defeated 
star sprinter June Foulds. 


SHORTS 

gouTH Africa is sending 66 
athletes to the Olympic Games 
—the most she has ever sent—and 
the cost of sending them by air is 
£40,000. 

tV HEN the U.S. women pro¬ 
fessional golfers came to this 
country last year, they impressed 
everyone with their smart 

uniforms. For the Curtis Cup 
match against America, which takes 
place at Muirfieid on Friday and 
Saturday, the Ladies’ Golf Union 
have provided our own women 
players with a smart uniform of 
grey flannel skirt, white shirt, and 
sapphire blue cardigan and blazer. 

JJarlem Globetrotters, the 

amazing team of Negro 
basketball giants, is this week play¬ 
ing a series of matches against the 
New York Celtics at the Empire 
Pool, Wembley. During the past 
20 years this team has played 
basketball all over the world. 

HUGH electric scoreboard, 39 
feet long and 18 feet high, will 
keep spectators in touch with the 
details of the Olympic Games at 
Helsinki. The 7000 bulbs in the 
indicator, involving 140,000 cir¬ 
cuits, are controlled by a type¬ 
writer keyboard. 


jN^ew Zealand ski-ing enthusiasts 
who race down the snow slopes 
from June to October, will receive 
coaching this year from Harvey 
Clifford, head coach to the 1952 
Canadian Olympic ski team. 

There are - wonderful ski-ing 
fields on the slopes of the lofty 
volcanoes of North Island, midway 
between Auckland and Wellington. 


JPifteen nations will compete in 
the world handball champion¬ 
ships in Switzerland next week. 
The games are to be played in a 
dozen different towns in an effort 
to popularise the sport throughout 
Switzerland. 


MONDAY ADVENTURE 


by John Pudney 

Continued from page 9 

one of the coffin-boats going by.” 

I told of the one I had seen. 

I ought to have saved my breath. 
For the noise was dying down. 
Men’s voices echoed up from 
below. They were disembarking 
at the foot of the ladder. 

We said no more as we climbed. 
I took the risk of showing a light 
in order to help Annabel, who was 
stumbling in her long dress. There 
was no room for two abreast on 
the steps, and she was well in the 
lead when we saw the welcome 
glow of daylight at the top. Look¬ 
ing up, I saw her reach out to 
steady- herseif as she emerged on 
ground level. Then the steps 
jerked. 

With a wild cry, Annabel just 
managed to pull herself clear 
before the trap fell. Fred and I 
had no chance. The darkness 
closed over our heads. Below us 
there were voices shouting, as sur¬ 
prised as we were about the move¬ 
ment of the steps which obeyed 
some weird mechanical law of 
their own. 

To be continued 


Jn the South African women’s 
bowls team, which is now on a 
six-week tour of Southern England, 
are 16 grandmothers and one great¬ 
grandmother. 

tV ben Dr. Colin Gregory, “non¬ 
playing” captain of our Davis 
Cup team, played in the doubles 
against Yugoslavia he set up a 
world record by spanning 27 years 
between his first and last Davis 
Cup match. Jean Borotra played 
for France over a period of 26 
years. 

Qnly nine months ago 16-year- 
old Valerie Harris of Plaistow 
was a novice at swimming ; today 
she is our fastest woman breast¬ 
stroke swimmer, and an almost 
certain choice for the Olympic 
team. In the Olympic trials re¬ 
cently she knocked 6.4 seconds off 
her Southern Counties 200-yards 
breast-stroke record with a time of 
2 minutes 43.2 seconds. 

'J'he Kent Lawn Tennis Cham¬ 
pionships begin at Beckenham 
next Monday, and many of the 
international stars now in this 
country for Wimbledon will take 
the opportunity to “play them¬ 
selves in ” on grass courts. 

]y[ORE than 100 London school¬ 
girls between 14 and 18 are 
paying 3d. a lesson to learn cricket. 
The scheme, launched by, the 
L.C.C., is organised by the English 
international. Miss D. McEvoy, 
and the girls are coached by Mrs. 
Forshaw, who plays for the Kent 
women’s team. 

(Congratulations to the Royal 
Marines, who retained the 
team title in the recent British 
modern pentathlon championships, 
held at Aldershot. They also sup¬ 
plied the winner of the individual 
championship in Lieut. John 
Hewitt, and the third in Corporal 
J. H. Wood. 
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APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 72 years We have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
co lectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 72 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England 

Established 188Q 


THE ROYAL FAMILY 

This FREE packet 
covers 100 years of 
the Royal House. The 
collection ioclhdes an 
Old Victorian (1841), 
E d w a r d the Peace¬ 
maker, current and 
obsolete issues of Royal 
relatives, sueh as King 
George V on Burmese 
stamp, Edward, Duke 
of Windsor, Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II, QUEEN MOTHER, 
-Princess Margaret, aud finally scarce stamps 
of the late KING GEORGE VI, from 
NIGERIA, SIERRA LEONE and 
BARBADOS. Send today for this packet 
of the ROYAL HOUSE, enclosing 3d. postage 
and requesting our Approvals. Price list 
will bo sent on request. 

Lisburn & Townsend, Ltd. (cn), 

WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 



(All Different) 


50 Airmails 

31- 

50 Australia 

21- 

100 Austria 

1/6 

25 Belgian Cols. 2/3 

100 Belgium 

1/- 

50 Bohemia 

1/- 

200 Brit. Empire 3/6 

100 Canada 

4/6 

25 Ceylon 

1/3 

50 Chile 

1/9 


100 China 1/3 

50 French Cols. 1/3 
100 Germany 1/- 

50 Holland 1/- 

25 Iraq 1/- 

25 Jamaica 2/- 

100 Japan 1/6 

25 Newfoundland2/6 
50 New Zealand 2/6 
25 Vfnezuela 3/9 


WHOLE WORLD: 250. 1/10; 300, 2/4; 
500. 4/6; 1,000, 9/-; 2,000, 22/6. POST¬ 
AGE 2id. EXTRA. ' The most interesting and 
economical way to buy stamps is via my 
Monthly Illustrated List of sets, singles, and 
new issues of the world. Write for a copy 
today. 


H. H. G. VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.t. 
_ (Callers Welcomed )_ 

We Will Give 


100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you’had your share? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN.57), “Bayona,” 
Heysoms Ave., Greenbank, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 

MAURITIUS FREE 

Two of the rarest stamps in the world are 
the celebrated “Post Office” Mauritius. 
Only 26 copies are known, catalogued unused 
at £5,000 each. Mauritius has recently 
issued a set on their hundredth anniversary 
011 which these famous stamps are actually 
shown. I will send two fine large unused 
stamps from this set free to all applicants 
for Approvals enclosing 2}d. postage. 

R. D. HARRISON 

20 PARK ROAD, H0PPE8D0N, HERTS. 

IOOO STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN 
500, 3/-. 250, 1/6. 100, 9d. 

BR. EMPIRE: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 
300,6/6. TRIANGULARS: 10, 1/6; 25, 
4/6; 50, 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 
15, 1/3; 25. 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS: 10. 
1/3; 25. 2/9. MAPS: 10. 1/3; 25,2/9. 
SHIPS: 10. 1/-J 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25, 1/6. Postage 2|d. extra. Approvals 
and Catalogue of stamp bargains on request. 

S. TATLOW tu SONS 
Eckington. Sheffield. 

r BRITISH COLONIAL „ 

1 COMMEMORATIVES * 

R Commemorative stamps add. interest II 
to your collection ; write now for this H 

E magnificent gift which includes Silver ti 
Weddings, Coronations, Jubilees, and J} 

E U.P.U.s and request my FAMOUS 
DISCOUNT APPROVALS. 3d. stamp, £ 
please. ** 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD (6/CN), 
_11/13 Philip Road, Ipswich._ 

rprr ■ Monaco 1951 

iflLE ! HOLY YEAR 


This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 



to appli¬ 
cants lor 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS- 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 2Jd. 
postage. 


L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens, London,W. 5 
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MUTTON BIRDS 
SCARCE 

The mutton bird is becoming 
scarcer. Over two years ago the 
Australian Government began to 
investigate the migratory habits of 
these birds, which nest in great 
numbers in the Furneaux Group 
of islands, in Bass Strait, between 
Australia and Tasmania. Now a 
report states that only limited 
supplies of mutton birds have been' 
reaching the markets. 

The mutton bird is so called 
because some think its flesh tastes 
not unlike mutton. It has great 
commercial value: its body pro¬ 
duces a large quantity of fat and 
oil ; the salted bodies find a ready 
market, and the feathers fetch a 
good price. They were killed in 
great numbers in the past; on 
Barren Island, one of the Furneaux 
Group, 1,500,000 used to be killed 
annually. 

In spite of its name, the mutton 
bird does not like sheep or cattle. 


WHERE CLOTHES MOTHS 
USED TO LIVE 

i Where did moths live before 
man came and stored his clothes in 
dark cupboards and wardrobes? 
Scientists at the Pest Research 
Laboratory at Slough, Bucking¬ 
hamshire, believe that birds’ nests 
supply the answer. 

They came to this conclusion 
after they had collected hundreds 
of old nests and subjected them to 
a certain amount of heat. Besides 
a varied assortment of beetles and 
spiders, there emerged three 
varieties of clothes moth. 

It would seem that moths prefer 
solitude in an old felt hat to the 
mixed company of a bird’s nest. 


JUBILEE 

The Baptist Medical Mission, 
which has done valuable work in 
many lands, is this year celebrat¬ 
ing its Jubilee. The Society hopes 
to raise £50,000 for its medical 
work. 

The last medical missionary had 
to leave China last year, but doors 
are opening in other lands, and 
big strides are being made in the 
.Congo, Pakistan, India, and Ceylon. 



1 Which was. made first, the 
Panama Canal or the Suez? 


2 Who was known ds Don 
Roberto? 

3 What is an easy way of dis¬ 
tinguishing a shrew from a 
mouse? 

4 Are penguins found in the 
Arctic? 

5 To show allegiance means to 
show loyalty, contempt, or 
indifference? 

6 The Gobi Desert is in North 
Africa, Central Asia, or 
South. Australia? 

7 Who were the “sfx hundred ” 
in Tennyson’s poem? 

8 Who was the first man to 
swim the English Channel? 

Answers on page 12 
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FOR YOUNG AQUARISTS SOUTH SEA ADVENTURE 

Tropical Fish in the Home, by The Golden Quest, by Frank Crisp 
Douglas Gohm, F.Z.S. (Pearson, 30s.) (The Bodley Head, 9s. 6s.) 


’J’hose who have been attracted 
to the fascinating hobby of 
fish-keeping could scarcely have a 
more useful book than this. 

It tells the beginner all he needs 
to know, from the actual con¬ 
struction of aquariums to the care 
of the fish and the treatment of 
their ailments. The excellent 
colour plates reflect much of the 
exotic beauty which tropical fish 
bring into the home. 


’J'his is a fine yarn set in the 17th 
century. Jack Besom, brought 
up with his sister by an old woman 
reputed to be a witch, sets out to 
solve the mystery of his birth. 

His quest takes him to the South 
Seas and involves him in adven¬ 
tures with pirates. The author has 
well recaptured the atmosphere of 
the period. 

YOUNG INVESTIGATORS 


COLONEL MAX AGAIN 

Black Emperor, by Hector Hawton 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 

JJeaders who have already en¬ 
countered the mysterious 
Colonel Max Masterman will be 
eager to follow his third adventure. 
This time he turns up in Cairo and 
becomes involved in all the thrills 
and perils of an African revolt. 

DREAM COMES TRUE 

The Avenue, by Violet Needham 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 

Jn her dreams Mary Meredith 
never quite reaches the end of 
a tree-lined avenue. In her waking 
hours she lives in the troublous 
times of James II. She and her 
Dutch cousin Dirck render great 
service to the Prince of Orange, 
and at last Mary’s avenue comes 
true—and leads to happiness. 


The Case of the Missing Professor, 
by Vernon Noble (Harrap, 7s. 6d.) 

'JMis is a tale of observant young 
people. Gerry Sherwood goes 
with his father to visit a brilliant 
scientist who had been crippled in 
an accident, and is surprised to find 
that the “Professor” has very 
little to say fqr himself, and has 
miraculously lost his limp! 

Gerry enlists the aid of his 
friend Jane Mellor to solve the 
mystery. 

STRIPES JUNIOR 

Sons of the Tiger, by Patricia Case 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 

JTew people can have looked at 
life from the point of view of 
a junior tiger, but the author of 
this book—herself in her teens— 
convinces us that young Stripes 
has his ups and downs just like 
other creatures. 


ANIMAL CAPERS In this well-written story Patricia 

Freddy and Freginald, by Walter R. wins our sympathy for two husky 
Brooks (The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) cubs brought up in Indian jungle. 


J?reddv is an intelligent pig who 
has successfully snorted his 
way through three other books. 
Freginald is a newcomer to the 
realm of fantasy, a tiny bear with 
a talent for composing verse and a 
real gift for getting involved in 
adventure. This is an endearing 
book, with drawings to match. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS 

Guernsey, by C. P. Le IImay 
(Hoddcr <£ Stoughton, 15s.) 

'Jhlis lavishly illustrated book, 
written by a Guernseyman, 
follows the admirable pattern of 
the famous King's England 
county books. 

The landscape of the delightful 
island, its churches, legends, folk¬ 
lore, and traditions all have their 
place, and there are also many in¬ 
teresting sidelights on the German 
occupation which will be new to 
most readers. 

If you are looking forward to a 
holiday in Guernsey, make sure of 
getting this fine guide; it will add 
to the joys of anticipation. 

Descriptions of Alderney and 
Sark are included, and there is a 
companion volume on Jersey, by 
G. R. Balleine. 

BIG FISH 

South Sea Adventure, by Willard 
Price (Jonathan Cape, 9s. 6d.) 

'J’hose two jolly boys, Hal and 
Roger Hunt, whom some of us 
met in Amazon Adventure, here 
sail with a ship commissioned to 
make a live collection of such 
fierce creatures as a tiger shark. 

Bringing this kind of livestock 
back alive provides many thrills, 
such as Roger's little underwater 
‘'argument” with an octopus. 


DRIFTER THRILLS 

All Hands On Deck, by Eric Ley- 
land (Brockhampton Press, 5s.) 

A sea breeze blows through this 
story of two boys who make 
friends with the master of a North 
Sea herring drifter and are invited 
to go on a trip with him. From 
the moment they meet him the 
excitement is intense. 

This is an excellent five shillings’ 
worth for all who like real-life 
adventure. 

Recommended Books 

CURIOSITIES OF ANIMAL 
LIFE, by Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 
(Ward Lock, 17s. 6d.) 

EXPLORER’S SCOTLAND, by 
Martin Thornhill (Skeffington, 15s.) 

THE BRYDONS STICK AT 
NOTHING and THE BRYDONS 
CATCH QUEER FISH, by Kathleen 
Fidlcr (Lutterworth, 7s. 6d. each) 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA FOR HORSE¬ 
MEN, by R. S. Summcrhays 
(Warne, 18s.) 

THE GROWTH OF LONDON, by 
Derek Mayne (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 

PUZZLING POSERS, by J. 
Travers (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 

PUPPETRY, by ' Janet Evec 
(Frederick Muller, 6s.) 

TEACH YOURSELF MODEL- 
CRAfT, by H. S. Coleman (English 
University Press, 6s.) 

NATURE FIELD SERIES, by 11. 
Trevor Jones. 1. Wild (lowers. 
Grasses, Ferns, Fungi, Trees. 2. 
Birds and Wild Animals. 3. Insects 
and Spiders. 4. Shore Life and Fishes. 
(Warne, 6s. 6d. each) 

WE GO TO BELGIUM AND 
LUXEMBOURG, by Mary Dunn 
(Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 



RIDGE TENT BRITISH ARMY CREAT BANKRUPT STOCK 

TAILORED 

BLAZERS 

25/- P °V;| tl! ‘ 

ANEVERAGAIN 

offer of a smartly 
tailored navy blue 
blazer. Singlo or 
double breasted. 
Made of normal 
woollen mixture 
blazer material. 3 
Fateh poekets. Smart 
gilt metal buttons 
with gilt sleeve but¬ 
tons. Bold lapels. Sizes 32 to 42, 
25/-. Sizes 44 to 50, 5/- extra. 
Also D.B. model suitable for 
LADIES. Send for one on trial, 
cash refunded if not absolutely 
delighted. 

. (Dept. CN24), 196-200 Cold- 
S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. IFcd. 


Cash 
Price 
^£§£9.12.6 

Sent for 22/6 

Extends 10 ft. X 6 ft. X 6 
ft. Walls 3 ft. Finest value 
offered. Real waterproof can¬ 
vas. Portable, but very stout 
cloth. Complete jn valise. 
Cash price £9.12.6 or sent 
for 22/6 deposit and 25/- 
monthly. Carriage, etc., 5/-. 
Otlicr models. 

Send for Free Illustrated list 
of Binoculars, Tents. Watches, 
Clothing, etc. TERMS. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction. London, 


Sent for Q/- 


ERAND-XEW. Complete 
all colours. Packed in 
valise. Ideal for cyclists, 
campers, etc. Popular 
size, length 7 ft. 3 in. 
Bleeping base x 3 ft. 6 in. 
high X 4 ft. 6 in. wide 
X 12 in. walls, £2.15.0. 
Sent for 6 /- and 6 /- 
mouthly. With fly-sheet, 
£3.12.6. Sent for 15/- 
and 9/9 monthly. Both 
carr. 1/-. 



FREE!! 


3 GRAND 
GIFTS 

No. 1. 

Mint CHINA AIRMAIL Set 

(Stamps depicting plane over Wall of China, etc.) 
No. 2. 

Mint FRENCH COLONIAL Set 

(Beautiful stamps from Niger, Sudan, etc.) 

No. 3. ALS0 

Plastic Midget MAGNIFIER 

These magnificent gifts will 'he sent to 
all collectors asking for my Approvals 
and enclosing. 3 d. stamp . 

R. POWELL (DEPT. CN) 

88 CRAICDAIE RD., ROMFORD, ESSEX. 


UNREPEATABLE BARGAIN 

BINOCULARS 



ONLY 


6'9' 


Post 
3d. 

Full-size genuine 
2 JX magnifica¬ 
tion. Brand-New 
Continental Bin¬ 
oculars fitted very- 
powerful optical 
glass lenses. 
Brings distant ob¬ 
jects right to you 
with perfect clear¬ 
ness. Centre screw 
focus’ adjustment. AMAZING VALUE. 
Satisfaction or money back. Send 7/- P.O. 
Direct only from: 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW fi), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, IM.12. 


Remove 

Your STAMPS with 

DISAFIX 

safe, quick, clean. 1 oz. 
bottle and 1 I Q post 
brush - • free. 


Send P.O. to 
TUE 4 

DISAFIX 

CO. LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.), 
47/49 

Westow Street, 
London, S.E.19 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

We have three maiu ranges of Approvals: 

1. E. Cols, (many mint). 

2. Great Britain only. 

3. U.S.A. only. 

.Why uot ask for the sheets that interest you 
and receive by return a selection of the 
stamps YOU want. All are marked with 
LOWEST possible prices and remember—wo 
send post free! 

BENNETT (C) 

44 Darrel Road. Retford. Notts. 


{'BOLIVIAN AIR STAMPS 

( THREE Beautiful S. American Pictorials 
in magnificent colours depicting Aero- 

I planes. An acquisition not to be missed— 
GET Y'OUR SET NOW. while they last. 
I TREE to all applicants sending 2id. 
. postage and requesting my 
I FIRST CLASS APPROVALS. 

| R. GODLEY (CN) 

I 29 Park Rd., High Barnet, Herts. 


Ciibhuteo nsGo. 


REPLICA OF THE 

DIRT TRACK 

This is a new game 
introducing the most 
original and skilful form 
of propulsion ever. All 
the thrills of the track, 
machine somersaults, 
tense spills, exciting bumps, lap dashes, 
track- records. Four Speedway dare¬ 
devils in regulation helmets entertain 
you in their strenuous endeavours to 
follow the white line and gate success¬ 
fully. 

Send stamp for full details and Order 
Form to: 

P. A. ADOLPH 

(D.T.I7), The Lodge, Langton Green, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 



BALL BEAHiNQ 

ROLLER SKATES 

Extension model 
from 85" to lOJ", 
self steering 
chassis mounted on 
oscillating rucks 
fitted rubber cush- 
__ ious.Adjustabletoe 

clamps and ankle straps. Per pair. 

Double Ball Bearing Wheels. Pest paid *_><-< U 
Mark Shrank, Ltd., 13 Aylmer Parade, London, N.2 
Send for catalogue <ri spurts, togs and games. 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2lit. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 6d. for CATALOGUE ' of over 1,000 
series. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1/9*. 
Subject packets 20 cards each on AERO¬ 
PLANES, BUTTERFLIES, CRICKET, DOCS, 
BIRDS, FOOTBALL, BOXING, SHIPS, 
SOLDIERS. RAILWAYS, and ANIMALS. 
1/3 per packet. 

E. H. W. LTD. (Dept. “ C ”), 

42 Victoria Street. London. S.W.l. 


TIIE AQUA COIN VANISH!! 

A Wonderful Vanish of a Penny in a 
glass of Water—and a pinch of Salt! 

Price I/- post free, from: 

BCM/TRICKS, 

67 Bayliam Street, London, N.W.l 



ifegils 


Sr-S-*' 

fffH 1 1 


QUEEN ELIZABETH II CDCC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY I IIEE 

Inc. 1951 Canada Royal Visit. All Free to collectors 
asking to see our famous ‘Quality' (discount) Approvals. 
Send 3d. to cover our postage and lists. IE you wish you 
may join “THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You 
receive. Badge, Membership Card listing fine Gifts, and 
Approvals monthly. (Gifts inc. full-size Tweezers, etc.). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 75, 

Canterbury, Kent. 


BOYS!! YOU SHOULD HAVE THESE for YOUR HOLIDAY 

DON’T WAIT. BUY NOW! 




New' Light Weight 
HAVERSACKS. Sizes 
11 " X 9 " X 3x"- Use¬ 
ful for campers and 
Scouts. 

OUR PRICE Q/fi 

Post and Pkg. 9 d. * ® 

CLAUDE RYE LTD. 


JACK KNIVES. New store 
soiled. Blade, Tin Opener, & 
Spike. The real Scouts knife. 
Every boy should have one 
of these in his pocket. 

OUR PRICE 
Post & Pkg. 6d. O 


NEW BRITISH LIFE 
BELTS. Easy to blow 
up. Just the thing for 
the seaside or the swim¬ 
ming baths. 

OUR PRICE ft/ft 
Post and Pkg. 1 /-. U 


(DEPT. C.N.), 895-921 FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.6. 
RENOWN 6174 (20 lines) 
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The Bran Tub 


LABOUR-SAVING IDEA 

“W HY do you write so much?” 

asked the new maid of her 
master. 

“I’m an author ; I write novels,” 
he explained. 

“Fancy going to all that 
trouble,” she said. “You can get 
one at a library for twopence.” 

Double meaning 

The two missing words are pro¬ 
nounced the same, but have 
different meanings. What are they? 

When mother saw Jack’s name 

was -, 

Her face lit up with joy. 

“He’ll - a stage career,” she 

said, 

“ He is a clever boy.” - 

" -rim 'pwa 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evenings Mars and Saturn 
are in the south. In the morn¬ 
ing Jupiter is 
in the east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
nine o’clock on 
Wednesday 
evening, June 4. 

Riddle in rhyme ' 

first may wear a golden 
crown, 

Vlv second patience needs. 

tty whole's a bird of river banks. 

If streams and beds of reeds. 

Answer next week 


BILLY CATCHES ON TO JACKO’S IDEA 




“What a joke,” laughed Jacko, “it’s 
silly Billy that’s being caught.” 

WORD SQUARE 

Jf you answer the following clues 
with ' the correct five-letter 
words, written underneath one 
another, the columns of letters will 
spell the same' five words down¬ 
wards : 

1. Well done! 

2. He uses an oar. 

3. Prize. 

4. Poetry. 

5. Command. 

Answer next week 

Ideal holiday 

r J’tiE small boy had just arrived at 
the farm- for his annual 
holiday. 

“Where is the bathroom, 
please?” he asked. 

“There isn’t one,” he was told. 
“Oh, boy,” he said jubilantly, 
“this is going to be a holiday!” 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Billy Badger’s secret supper 


Whf.n dusk at last dimmed 
the bright sky, the Badger 
parents would go to the mouth 
of the sett to sniff the air to 
discover if it was safe for. their 
three cubs to go out to get 

some exercise. 

Near their sett was a little 
glade where they romped to¬ 
gether, sharpened their claws 
on a handy tree, and hunted for 
grubs and beetles in the soil. 

As ihey grew 
older,- Father 
Badger took to 
slipping off on 
his own when 
no one was 
looking, and 
did not come 
home till morn- 
i n g.This 
puzzled Billy, 
the only boy 
■ cub, and at last 
he asked his 
mother: 

:. “Where does 
he go?” 

• “To - his secret supper 
ground,” she replied. But more 
she would not tell him. So 
Billy decided to follow, his 
father the very next* evening, 
and find out. .' 

It was not, however, until 
the third evening that Billy 
managed to spot him ambling 
off and could follow him. 

Father Badger. ,soon heard 
him, though,- and growled: 



“Go back at once, you naughty 
cub.” But in the end, because 
Billy pleaded so hard, his father 
said: “All right. But keep 
close to me and do as I do.”. 

Along they went' till Father 
Badger stopped , to dig in the 
ditch. 

“Ah! Secret supper! Yum 
yum!” squeaked Billy. But it 
was only another lot of grubs, 
like they had. at home. 

On they went 
again, and pre¬ 
sently Father 
Badger stopped 
to claw some 
bark off a rotten 
log. 

“Ah! Secret 
supper! Yum 


yum!” squeaked 
Billy. Butftwas 
only beetles, 
like they had at 
home. 

“I don’t be¬ 
lieve there is a 
secret supper," 
Billy grumbled to himself as he 
followed his father once more. 
And when he stopped a third 
time it was a. moment before 
Billy dug beside him. 

And then he was glad he did! 
For they were digging up the 
secret supper after all. Some¬ 
thing he had never tasted 
before. Juicy, scrunchy blue¬ 
bell bulbs. 

Jane Thornicroft 


But a sudden halt soon showed 
Jacko that Billy was not so silly. 

Sharp lesson 

f^RIED a mischievous schoolboy 
named Tony: 

“/ am going to ride that stray 
pony." . , 

Then , he jumped on its back. 

But alas and alack. 

He found it was painfully bony. 

After the stand 

Jt was the school visiting day, and 
a cricket match had been 
arranged for the occasion. 

“How did the game go?” asked 
one father who had arrived late. 

“Oh,” said the sports master, 
“we got ten runs for six wickets ; 
then. I’m afraid, there was a bit of 
a collapse.” 

Vegetable Visions 



LOVELY Spanish onion. 

Said : “ Never shall I make 

A housewife weep to peel me, 

Or one had breath to take. 

I’ll live alone and happy 

In a castle in old Spain, 

And never hear a husband say: 

Tripe and onions yet again ? ” . ' • 

CHAIN QUIZ |fi! 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the second, and so on. 

1. Port once belonging to the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, then to 
Italy; - now under international 
control. 

/ 

2. Legendary Swiss hero; re¬ 
fused to salute the cap of the local 
baron and was arrested, but re¬ 
gained his liberty by splitting with 
an arrow an apple placed on his 
son’s head. 

3. Popular holiday resort on a 
sandy bay in Caernarvonshire. 

4. Swedish engineer and chemist 
(1833-96) who invented dynamite; 
left most of his fortune to endow 
annual prizes (about £8000 each) 
for physics, chemistry, medicine, 
literature, and the promotion of 
world peace. - 

Answer next week 

L r Y:.-1": Y. : §5: G-'liTiiT: 


For he had caught the carrot and* it 
was he who had “caught” Jacko. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

PALMATE, NEWTS. “ Look! 
there’s a newt,” said Ann. 

“Where?” replied her brother 
Don, peering into the waters of the 
Long pond. “Oh, I see it, right 
beneath us near the bank. I say! 
look, its hind feet are webbed, 
surely.” 

“So they are,” agreed Ann in 
surprise. 

“It is a palmate newt,” remarked 
Farmer Gray. “Palmate newts 
can be distinguished from common 
n.ewts by their webbed hind feet. 
When they leave the water to dwell 
on land this feature almost disap¬ 
pears. Another difference is that 
the palmate newt's tail ends in a 
fine point, resembling a piece of 
thread.” 

Really in a flap 

Jx.is estimated that the wings of 
a gnat flap 15,000 times a 
second. 


The Children's N* *v/sbat>er, lune 7, 1952 

THE WAY OUT 

Patrick was a. young Irish boy 
with a passion for ice-cream. 
Every afternoon, on his way home 
from school, he would stop at the 
sweetshop and buy one. But on 
this particular afternoon he had 
decided that it was childish to buy 
ice-cream. 

As he got to the sweetshop he 
faltered and stopped ; then, pluck¬ 
ing up courage, he strode on. Two 
hundred yards farther up the road 
he paused and said: “Well done. 
Pat me boy, well done! Come 
back and I’ll treat ye to an ice.” 

. Hidden places 

M y first’s a form of cooking 
things, 

While from my next a spring may 
start. 

My whole’s a place in Derbyshire 
Quite famous for a kind of tart. 

. - ; . Answer next week 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 The Suez‘Canal. 

2 Robert Cunninghame Graham. 

3 The shrew has a long, tapering 
nose. 

4 No, their home is in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

5 Loyalty. • • 

6 Central Asia. 

7 The Light Brigade. 

8 Captain Matthew Webb, in 1875. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Riddle in rhyme 

Painted Lady 
Chain Qui* 
Dumas, Assisi, Singa¬ 
pore, Reade 

Riddle-my-lown 
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